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Debt Suspension | Land Reclamation Is Halted 
By Federal Economy Program 


For Agriculture 
Held Impractical 


Moratorium by Land Banks 
Would Reach One in 
Eight Mortgaged Farms, | 
Says St. Paul Executive | 


Lenient Collections 


Said to Be the Rule 


* Government Not in Position to 
Suspend Payments Since 
Land Banks Now Are Owned 
Privately, He Declares 


HE Federal Bureau of Reclamation 
contemplates no further irrigation 
construction projects for some years, it 
was stated orally at the Bureau July 29. 
Reclamation has proceeded in this 
| direction as far as it is at present war- 
ranted, the Bureau pointed out. Addi- 
| 
| 





tional information on reclamation proj- 
ects was supplied as follows: 

Some critics have at times questioned 
the feasibility of extending irrigation 
products for the cultivation of more 
products in the face of crop overpro- 
duction. However, their criticism is not 
significant, since products from these 
regions are One-half of 1 per cent of 
the total farm production in the country. 

The farm lands depending on the 
Federal irrigation projects do not com- 


Wild Fowl Perishing 
From Lack of Water 
In Breeding Regions 








Sr. Pavt, MInn., July 29—“The proposal 
advanced in some localities to the effect 
that a munificent Uncle Sam pay the 
farmers’ debts of various kinds, includ- 


ing farm mortgage inte nas not been 
given as careful consideration as it 
merits,” according to a statement issued 
here today by F. H. Klawon, president of 
the Federal Land Bank of St. Paul. 
“More than half of the farmers in the 
United States do not have any farm 
mortgage debt and a very large proportion 
of those wn. do would not accept aid 
of this character from the Federal Gov- 
ernment or from any other agency. 
Policy Lenient 


Those who hold first mortgages on 
farms as a rule are as lenient as it 1S 
possible to be in the collection of the in- 
terest and the principal and the relatively 
few farmers who are in a particularly 
distressful position at this time on ac- 
count of low prices of agricuitural com- 
modities doubtless will be dealt with as 
generously as conditions permit, but this 
qoes not call for Federal activities in) 
ceclaring a general moratorium of farm 
debts of any kind. 

“The farm mortgage debt of the coun- 
try now totals a little over nine billion 
dollars,” continued Mr. Klawon. “The 
Federal Land Banks hold farm mortgages 
totaling $1,156,000,000, or only about 12 
per cent, yet it is sometimes proposed that 
the relief to farmers should be extended 
through the Federal Land Banks. Such 
relief, if extended to everyone of the the 
borrowers from the 12 Federal Land 
Banks, would only result in the debt pay- 
ment postponement of one farmer out of | 
every eight. But, considered from the | 
standpoint of the number of loans, in- 
stead of the amount loaned, the Federal | 
Land Banks hold mortgages on only 
about 6% per cent of the farms in the 
country, or a total of 410,000. 


“There is a much stronger argument 
against any general moratorium activities | 
or the Government declaring a debt pay- 
ment holiday in connection with Federal 
Land Bank loans, and that is the fact | 
that the Government does not own these 
Federal Land Banks, as is frequently | 
thought even by well-informed people. | 
This misinformation probably became cur- 
rent due to the fact that in 1916, when 
the Federal Land Banks were established, | 
Congress advanced practically all of the 
money necessary to start these banks in 
business—some $9,000,000—but all of this| 
money, with the exception of a few thou- 
sand dollars, has been returned to the brought back discouraging reports of un- 
Federal Government and it noW OWNS) precedented drought, of lakes and ponds 
stock in only two of the smaller banks| ng marshes turned into dusty barrens 
— Springfield and Berkeley — totaling | with no sign of aquatic life. 
$237,733. They reported the almost complete ab- 
sence of water during the breeding period 
in the great prairie breeding grounds of 
southwestern Manitoba, southern Sas- 
katchewan as far north as Saskatoon, and 
Alberta westward to the foothills of the 
Rocky Mountains and northward to the 
vicinity of Edmonton. 

A marked shortage of breeding ducks 
and young was noted in the great deita 


Canada and United States 
Attempting to Devise 
Methods for Preserving 


Reports received by the Biological Sur- 
vey, of the Department of Agriculture, in- 
dicate an “unprecedented drought” in the 
waterfowl breeding areas of the United 
Stites and Canada, turning lakes and 
ponds and marshes into “dusty barrens 
with no signs of aquatic life,” the Survey 
announced July 29. 


A large percentage of the wild fowl that 


area thus seriously affected, the Survey 
said, and a serious shortage of breeding 
birds and loss of young is resulting. Both 
Canada and the United States are con- 
cerned over the situation, according to 
the Survey, and are attempting to devise 
|methods to save an adequate supply of 
breeders for next season. 

Reduced Kill Seen 

The announcement of the Survey fol- 
lows in full text: 

Severe limitation of the number of wa- 
terfowl to be killed the coming season 
may be necessary as a result of long-con- 
tinued drought_iIn nesting areas of the 
United States and Canada, officials of 
the Bureau of Biological Survey, United 
States Department of Agriculture, indi- 
cated today, after considering reports of 
Bureau representatives recently returned 
from expeditions to northern areas of 
the United States and in company with 
Canadian officials to the principal duck- 
breeding areas in Canada. 

Although Federal regulations governing 
the shooting of ducks and geese were 
recently amended to reduce the open sea- 
son throughout the United States by two 
weeks this Fall and Winter, still further 
restriction of the annual kill may be nec- 
essary, the officials stated. 


Dusty Barrens Found 
The Biological Survey investigators 


Farmers Own Banks 


In the meantime the farmers them- 
selves have become the owners of the 12 
cooperative Federal Land Banks, for they 
have invested, through their more than) 
4.600 national farm loan associations, ap- 
proximately $66,000,000 in the stocks of 
these banks. AWhus they own about 99 2-3 | 
per cent of the stock of these cooperative 
institutions. 


“The Federal Land Banks system 1S 
built upon the pledges of the farmers to 
pay promptly the interest and installment 
on the principal of their loans. The great 
majority of them do this promptly, and 
have done so for many years. The very 
warp and woof of the system depend upon 
the continuation of this practice. Upon 
the promises of the farmers, the guaran- 
tee of the national farm loan associations, 
and the first mortgages on the farms, 
the Federal Land Banks have committed 
themselves to the public to pay the in- 
terest and principal of the bonds of these 
institutions. The bonds now outstanding 
amount to more than $1,000,000,000, and 
interest on them is payable semiannually. 

“There is an abundance of credit in the 
country for farm use, where the risk is 


In tours of several thousand miles the in- 
vestigators saw only a few dozen small 
| broods of young ducks in an area that in 
normal years has produced many millions 
of mallards, pintails, redheads, canvas- 
backs, bluebills, and teals. 

The shallow prairie sloughs and lakes 
of the region have disappeared following 
about 10 years of reduced rainfall and 
three seasons of persistent droucht. Rio- 
logical Survey officials explained, and a 
far-reaching inquiry sent out by the Ca- 
nadian government has failed so far to 
show that the ducks have found other 
mcre remote breeding areas. 

Shooting Conditions Affected 

Not all the ducks and geese that come 
into the United States are bred in the 
region surveyed, it was said, but a very 
large proportion of the wild fowl that 
|make up the great flights know that coun- 
try as their birthplace, and the shortage 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 4.] 








Grasshopper Invasion 


Adequate Supply of Birds. 


make up the great flights are bred in the! 


The 
States Daily Publishing Corporation 


| tennial Commission to celebrate the sur- 
‘render of.Gen. Cornwallis to Washington, 


United 





No New Irrigation Pro jects to Be Undertaken 
For Indefinite Period, Bureau Announces 





pete in production with other areas. A 
study of the crops raised on these areas 
will show they do not consist of surplus 
products. In many instances they rep- | 
resent products which are in great de- | 
mand and those which are supple- | 
mented by imports. 

For some time the Bureau has been 
reluctant to urge any extension of irri- 
gation projects. In some instances proj- 
ects have been ordered by law which 
Bureau officials did not indorse when | 
the proposals were under consideration. 
The present retrenchment throughout 
the Government made necessary by the 
economic depression will tend to prevent 
the Government from undertaking new 
projects, certainly until prosperity re- 
turns. 


Yorktown Surrender Scene | 
Will Be Decided by Vote 


The Yorktown Sesquicentennial Com- | 
mission, created by Congress to cooperate | 
with the Virginia Yorktown Sesquicen- 


on Oct. 19, 1931, voted on July 29 to defer 
action respecting the deletion of the final 
surrender scene in a pageant depicting 





the event. Senator Bingham (Rep.), of | 
Connecticut, for the Commission, made 
public the following resolution just | 
adopted: 


Asks for Opinion | 


“In view of the representation made to 
the Commission by Dr. Goodwin, presi- 
dent of the Yorktown Sesquicentennial 
Association, it was voted to postpone final 
action with regard to the deletion of the 
surrender scene from the pageant until an 
opportunity has been given to the York- 
town Sesquicentennial Association to ex- 
press its opinion by formal vote.” 

Representative Bloom (Dem.), of New| 
York City, has opposed the deletion of | 
the surrender scene on the ground that} 
it eliminates an important act in history. | 
The Director of the Celebration, Albert 
R. Rogers, who with Dr. W. A. R. Good- 
win, President of the Association of the| 
Citizens of Yorktown, conferred with the} 
Federal Commission, said that all that 
is deleted in the pageant is the handing 
of Cornwallis’ sword and the laying down 
of the arms. 


Commission Meets 


| Infantile Paralysis 


Wag 


Amount of Reductions 


At N ormal Level 


Recent Outbreak Confined 
To Brooklyn, Declares 
Public Health Service 


EPORTS indicate that the preva- 

lence of poliomyelitis, or infantile 
paralysis, is not greater than is normal | 
at this time of the year, and that the 
recent outbreak of this disease is con- 
fined almost entirely to the borough of | 
Brooklyn of New York City, according 
to an oral announcement July 29 made 
in behaif of Dr. Hugh S. Cumming, 
Surgeon General of the United States 
Public Health Service. Cases reported 
by the State of New York during the 
week ended July 25 totaled 204, of which 
195 were reported from New York City, 
it was explained. All reported cases in 
the entire country numbered 307, it was 
said. 

Measures are being taken by public 
health workers of New York State and 
New York City to prevent the spread 
of infantile paralysis outside of New 
York City, if possible, it was added. 

Their work is being carried out in 
accordance with the recommendations 
of a public health conference held on 
July 27 at New York City, which was 
attended by representatives of the United 
States Public Health Service and which 
had been called by Dr. Shirley W. 
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e Cutting Drops 
In Manufacturing. 


WASHINGTON, THURSDAY, JULY 30, 1931 ae 
Motor Transport 
Growing Rapidly 
‘Continent Offers Increasing- | 
| Registrations Triple 


Further 


Industries in Month 


as 
Well as Number of Per- 
sons Affected Showed Ma- 
terial Declines 


Reductions in wage rates in the manu- 


facturing industries as well as the number 


| tinent’s 
| Statistics. 


| of persons affected by cuts, showed declines | 


in the month ended June 15, as compared | 


| with the month ended May 15, according to 
| figures made available July 29 by the Bu- 


reau of Labor Statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


The number of establishments cutting 


| wage rates in June was 210, as compared 
| with 293 in May, a decline of 28 per cent, 
| While the number of employes affected fell 
| from 46,377 in May to 25,645 in June, a de- 
| cline of 44 per cent. 


The meeting of the Feders] Commissidfi; The following additional information 
was an executive session, with Senator | WS supplied: 


Bingham, Senator Townsend ‘Rep.), of | 


The 210 establishments reporting wage 


Delaware, Representatives Stobbs (Rep.), | Tate reductions in June were among 45 
of Worcester, Mass., Representative Bland | industries, the decreases averaging 10.8 


(Dem.), of Newport News, Va., and former | 
Representative Roy T. Fitzgerald (Rep.), 
of Dayton, Ohio. 


Truck Lines Denied 


| 


region of the Peace and Athabaska rivers. | 


,of breeding birds and the loss of so many | 


Licenses in Ohio 


Refusal to Interstate Opera- 
tors Based-on_ Existing 
Highway Congestion 


CoLumsBvus, Onto, July 29 

The Ohio Public Utilities Commission 
yesterday denied permission to two inter- 
state motor truck lines to operate over a 
State highway because it is “so badly con- 
gested by established motor vehicle oper- 
ations.” 

The Cleveland, Akron & Chicago Motor 
Truck Lines, of Akron, sought authority 
to operate as a common carrier from 
Akron to the Ohio-Indiana State line en 
route to Chicago, and the Truck Owners 
Freight Company, also of Akron, sought 
similar authority for a route to Omaha. 

The Commission held that the proposed 
additional operations would create an ‘“ex- 
cessive and undue hazard” to the travel- 
ing public. The road involved in each case 
is the main highway between Buffalo and 
Chicago. 

“The Commission finds,’ said the or- 
ders in denying each of the applications, 
“that said Route No. 20, at this time, is 
so badly congested by eStablished motor 
vehicle operations that the addition of 
the applicant’s proposed services would 
create and maintain an excessive and un- 
due hazard to the safety and security of 
the traveling public and to the property 
upon such highway. It is therefore or- 


per cent and affecting 67 per cent of all | that highway building is necessary among 


the employes the plants concerned./|the sparsely settled areas, the belief now 


in 


;the South American governments recog- 


Twenty wage rate decreases were reported | 
by establishments in the food group of 
industry, 34 in the textile group, 39 in iron 


and steel, and 27 in lumber. 


Nineteen es- 


tablishments in the fertilizer industry re- 
ported decreases in rates of wages aver- 


or 7 per cent of 


iging 14.9 per cent, affecting 462 employes, 
those 


} ninimum 


|governments to see such pioneering de- 
in the establish- | 


ments in this industry reporting to the} 
Bureau. 


Wage rate decreases reported by eight 


establishments in the paper and pulp in- 
dustry averagd 98 pr cent, and affected 
4.880 employes, or 6 per cent of the total. 


dered that, in the interest of preserving | 


the public welfare, the application be, and 
hereby it is, denied.” 
The companies have made exception to 





[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 


Is Expected in lowa 


State Seeks Means to Help 
Farmers Fight Pests 


Des Mornes, Iowa, July 29. 


The Executive Council of Iowa is seek- 
ing means of combating an expected in- 
vasion of grasshoppers from Nebraska and | 
South Dakota, where they 
heavy crop damage. 

Carl N. Kennedy, Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture, appeared before the coun- 
cil July 28 and described the situation as 
“alarming.” He requested immediate ac- 
tion by the State. 

Ray Johnson, State Treasurer, an- | ae 
nounced orally that the council said there| C. John, specialist in professional edu- 
are two possibilities of the State furnish-| cation, of the Federal Office of Educa- 
ing financial aid in fighting the pests.| tion, stated orally July 29. 

The Legislature has appropriated $50,000 Sharp departures from the traditional 
for war on the corn borer, but the ap-/| organization of colleges and universities 


have caused | 


| 

| z undertaken several notable “pioneer- 
ing” experiments in adjusting its system 
| of higher education to the promotion 
of more effective scholarship, Walton 


propriation never has been used. The! have occurred during the past decade, 
council has asked the Department of! Mr. John said, pointing out that in an 
Justice for a ruling as to whether this| effort to improve selection and to obtain 


fund might be diverted to fight the grass- 
hoppers. The second possibility is that the 
retrenchment and reform committee, an 
interim body representing the Legislature, 
would be called together to vote funds 
from its $20,000 contingent fund. } 

State officials here have been advised 
that considerable damage already has | 
been caused in some western Iowa counties | 
and that widespread invasion of the pests 
is anticipated. State funds are desired 
to aid farmers in laying poison in the in- 
fested regions. 


a maximum of scholarly achivement, 
many colleges heave introduced new pro- 
cedure in curriculum, organization, edu- 
cational orientation, teaching methods 
and housing. 

Additional information made available 
by Mr. John follows: 

The great problem in higher education 
in the United States in recent years has 
been what to with the student after 
enrollment? In other words, colleges 
have faced the problem of revising their 
intellectual menu from an old rigorous 


4 


COLLEGES ADJUSTING SYSTEMS 
TO OBTAIN BETTER SCHOLARSHIP 


the rulings 


_ Office of Education Points to ‘Pioneering’ Experiments 
In Curriculum and Teaching Methods 


HE United States in recent years has , and inflexible formula to one of elas- 


ticity and variety. 

A characteristic feature of reorganiza- 
tion of courses in many of the new edu- 
cational programs is the concentration 
of college work into four or five major 
divisions. Each division serves to in- 
tegrate and bring into harmonious co- 
operation the work of those departments 
that naturally belong to a major division. 


This program, for example, is being 
tried in the University of Chicago, Col- 
gate University, Cornell College, and 


New Bennington College. 

Chicago has divided the courses into 
four divisions comprising the humani- 
ties, the social sciences, the physical sci- 
ences, and the biological sciences, and 
two groups of professional schools which 
articulate with the college. All students 
must enter college for a gefieral edu- 
cation, leave by passing comprehensive 
examinations, then enter one of the four 
upper divisions or professional schools. 
If they do not go forwart, they are 


| [Continued on Page 2, Column 2.] 


;German Government to know 
| where the nation stands as a debtor, will | - 


| the 


|a balance sheet in connection with future | 
| financing. 


|able hitherto, 


| 


\ 


In May 93 decreases were divided among 
|46 industries and averaged 10.4 per cent, 
affecting 73 per cent of all employes in the 
establishments 


in which the reductions 


were effected. 
Thirty-three cuts were reported by plants 


in the textile industry, 53 by the iron and 
steel group, 60 by the lumber group and 


by the stone-clay-glass industries. 
There was also a decline in the number 


of establishments reporting wage rate in- 
creases. 


Five increases were recorded in 
June averaging 12.3 per cent and affecting 
182 employes. 

In May, seven plants in six industries 


reported increases affecting 743 employes,| form ar arterial layout susceptible of ex- 
| 49 per cent of the total number and av- S 


eraging 3 per cent. 
Germany to Inventory 
Private Foreign Debts 


Decree Applies to All Amounts 
Above $12,000 


A nation-wide inventory of all debts 
owed abroad by any German ‘individual, 
corporation, association or public bodies 
has been ordered by the German Gov- 
ernment and reports are to be made to 
it within 10 days, according to a cable- 
gram received and announced orall 
29, at the Department of Commerce. 

The decree, one of the first of its kind 
ever issued and one which will enable the 


be rigidly enforced, it was stated. It af- 


|fects every kind of debt amounting to 


50,000 marks, or more (approximately 
$12,000. Additional information was made 
available as follows: 

The decree was operative from July 27 
It is designed to divulge for governmental 


| use all of the facts respecting the debts, 
|such as amounts, 


to what country the 
money is due (the country in which the 
debtor is domiciled), and the terms. 
While the cablegram to the Depart- 
ment which was from H. L. Groves, Com- 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 
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mperil Corn Crop | 


| 


I 


Portion of Iowa Belt Already 
Damaged Beyond Recovery, 
Says Weather Bureau 


ACK of rain and extreme heat in four 

States which normally produce about 
one-third of the corn crop of the United 
States has Camaged the crop consider- 
ubly and placed it in a precarious condi- 
tion through the heart of the belt, J. 
B. Kincer, Chicf of the Division of Ag- 
ricultural Meteorology of the Weather 
Bureau, stated orally July 29. (The Bu- 
reau’s weekly review of weather and 
crop conditions is printed in full text 
on Page 4.) 


The following additional information 
was given orally by Mr. Kincer: 

Conditions during the next week 
probably will be decisive as far as the 
corn crop in the main producing area 
is concerned. On July 28, which is not 
covered by the weekly review of weather, 
temperatures in Iowa, which produces 
about one-sixth of the entire crop, 
reached 100 to 106 degrees, drawing 
heavily on moisture supplies, and in the 
northern part of the state considerable 
corn is damaged beyond recovery. 

Corn made good progress in the 
Eastern States, however. The heavy-pro- 
ducing States most affected by drought 
are Iowa, Minnesota, South Dakota and 
Nebraska. 

Pcstures and ranges in the West are 
in serious need of rain, but the week 
was favorable for cotton. 


In South America’ 








| 


ly Fertile Field for Ameri- | 
can Industry, Says Com- 
merce Department 


In Five-year Period 


Expansion of Road 
Systems Is Anticipated; Fu- 
ture Relief From Tariff Re- | 


| 

| 

Sa 
strictions Expected | 


The great growth in truck and bus reg-| 
istrations in South America in the last 
five years, approximating a_ three-fold 
gain. constitutes one of the outstanding 
developments of world automotive trade 
and points to the South American conti- 


al Reform Bill 
To Be Sponsored 


By Senator Davis 








nent as one of the most fertile fields 
awaiting cultivation by the automotive in- | 

dustry of the United States, according to 

an oral statement, July 29, at the Depart- 

ment of Commerce. : | 

Trade representatives reporting to the | 

Department of Commerce say that the) 

continent is so situated geographically and | P 

conditions internally are such as to force | en 

heavy dependence on the new modes of |! 

transportation, it was stated. Further, | 

the fact that the railroad facilities of the | 

continent are concentrated in the more | 

thickly populated areas leaves the rest of | 

the country without adequate means i 

transportation. Hence, the trade observ- 

ers see an open field for expansion of use imnianEe 

of trucks and buses. | wre . ‘ 
American Domination Will Offer Legislation to 
The United States dominates the con- 1 ‘eg: 

peril Renegade Bye a Modernize T reatment of 
's. Of 11,930 trucks and buses im-/ Juvenile Offenders in Fed- 
ported in 1930, only 433 were from coun- f 
tries other than America. Additional in- eral Institutions 
formation was made available as follows: ee ee 


The chief probiem confronting the in- 


dustry and efforts to expand the business}, Denouncing as a barbarous penal sys- 


lies in highway development, but even tem the Federal Government's treatment 
that is not insurmountable because most of |Of juvenile offenders, Senator Davis 
aaa - a (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, stated orally 


July 29 that he will press for remedial 
legislation in the next session of Congress. 


“I propose to sponsor a bill and support 


nize the value of improved highways and 
have been appropriating moneys for that 
purpose. There was a considerable re- ' 
cession in both sales of buses and trucks 
and in road building last year as the full 
effect of the economic. depression stru 
the countries” revenues, but this obvious! 
is only a temporary condition and does 
rot destroy the future possibilities. 


Operation of Lines 
As a result of the growing conviction 


| gress,” the Senator stated, “to provide 
| fo Federal and State cooperation in sub- 
. constructive guidance and train- 
ing me 


prisons as Federal offenders. Under the 
present cruel system, juvenile Federal 
prisoners are stibjected to flogging, soli- 
tary confinement in dark dungeons, and 
restriction of diet to a degree that men- 
aces their health and sometimes the life of 
the child prisoner. 
Instructive Training 

“The Federal Government should re- 
move its juvenile prisoners from jail as 
rapidly as possible and place them in 
healthful surroundings where they would 
receive constructive and instructive train- 
ing in good citizenship and moral fibre. 

“Most of the children held in jail as 


cbtains that there is a promise not alone 
ior bus and truck sales, but for operation 
for tines by American capital and person- 
nel. The trade representatives report the 
of handicaps; actually, there 
appears to be a desire in most of the 
velopment. 

It must be understood that there exist 
many tariff regulations and import duties 
in shipping buses and trucks into South 


| Drought and Heat President Be 





gins 


Systematic Study 
Of Unemployment 


Seeks to Bring About Closer 


Cooperation of Federal, 
State and Private Groups 
Dealing With Situation 





Red Cross Chairman 
Called to Conference 





Judge Payne Says There Is 


Nothing Alarming About 
Conditions at Present; Sees 
Local Responsibility 


President Hoover has begun a thorough 
and comprehensive study of the unem- 
ployment situation with a view to bring- 
ing about cooperation of all Federal, State 
and private agencies dealing with un- 
employment. 

This was revealed at the White House 
on July 29 by Judge John Barton Payne, 
Chairman of the American Red Cross, 
who said he had been summoned to the 
White House by the President for a gen- 


| eral discussion of the best way to bring 


about cooperation among all unemploy- 
ment agencies. He said Mr. Hoover was 


;making a thorough study of the subjegt, 


although he said he had no information 
whether the President planned any change 
of method in dealing with the situation. 


Reports to Red Cross 


Chairman Payne said that the Red 
Cross had not received any reports of an 
alarming nature concerning the unem- 
ployment situation. “There is nothing 
extraordinary about unemploymént con- 
ditions at this time,” he said. “I think 
the situation is quite as well as last 
Winter, excluding, of course, the drought. 
There is no drought now except in Mon- 
tana and the Dakotas.” 


President Hoover's objective in making a 
renewed study of the situation, Judge 
Payne said, was to get all agencies and 
committees or unemployment so far as 
possible working to the same end. For in- 
stance, he explained, one or two States, 


| such as Illinois, have formed a stabilizing 


'en unemployment. 
legislation at the next session of Con- | 


committee operating as a State committee 
The primary respon- 
sibility for handling the unemp'oyment 
~oblem, he said, rests with the States and 

e municipalities. “It is a local prob- 


| lem,” he added. 


ods to replace the barbarous sys- | 
tem now being used on children held in | 


| Federal 


Americ.n countries. Some of the duties Federal prisoners are not hardened of- | 
are hig!, but well-founded hope is held e"ders. They are to a great eee | 
lout tha’, as the strain of the depression | W&Y boys, some of whom have taken a 


y, July | 174,000. The smaller gain, relatively, be- 


} 


exactly | 


mercial Attache at Berlin, did not amplify | 


plan it was assumed that the 
inventory now being taken constitutes a 
part of the general effort being made 
by the Bruening government to work out 
There that the 


is no doubt 


| 


| 


information will be of value to all con-| 


cerned, for no such data has been avail- 
and the fact that infor- 
mation was not compiled has resulted 
in some criticism and expressions of doubt 
as to Germany's exact financial statu: 
in so far as its commercial situation is 
concerned. 

The Bruening government is now en- 
gaged in a series of conferences with rep- 
resentatives of various European states, 
as well as with bankers, in working out 


the plans under which short-term credit | 


extended to the German state has been 
extended and the reparations payments 
postponed. These details, while falling 
within the general accord worked out un- 
der the proposal of President Hoover for 
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eases and the budgets of the several Gov- joy-ride in @ motor car without obtaining 


ernments are not so affected by revenue 
shortage, these duties may be modified. 
This appears only natural inasmuch as 
there is strong evidence that the nations 
as well as the local communities want to 
see the added means of transportation. 
South America has only about 300,000 
miles of adequate highways, compared 
with 3,000,000 miles in the United States. 
That wide difference, however, may be 
misleading on its face because of the loca- 


capade has carried them across State lines, 
or boys who have stolen small sums of 
money from a building which happens 
to house a post office or some other Fed- 
eral building. 
Disgrace to America 

“The management of such juveniles re- 
quires. no flogging. no dark cells, or ex- 
tremely restricted diet. 

“I speak from years of experience ac- 


tion of revenue producing sources for , quired in the management of large groups 
transportation lines. The fact is that the! of children at Moosehart. It is a disgrace 
system of highways under development to American civilization that such condi- 


tions as I have described are permitted to 
exist. 

“The Federal law, unlike the law of vir- 
tually every State in our Union, has made 
no distinction between the child delin- 
quent and the adult criminal. The reports 
issued recently by the National Commission 
on Law Observance and Enforcement 
shows more than 2,000 children 18 years 
or under, detained in jail during a period 
of six months for violations of Federal 
laws. Many of them have been confined in 
jails infested with filth and vermin. These 
conditions were found, mainly, in State 
institutions with which the United States 
has contracted for the care of Federal 
prisoners. 


“Prior to a recent change in the admin- 
istration of the National Training School 
for Boys and the National Training School 
for Girls, corporal punishment was prac- 
ticed at both institutions. Both these 


pansion along the simplest lines and this, 
it is believed, will enable development of 
transportation lines to tap the best pay- 
ing areas. 


Number of Trucks Increases 


Continental registration of trucks and 
buses aggregated close to 182,000 at the 
end of 1930. The year 1922 closed with a 
total of 5,078 buses and trucks in opera- 
tion; by 1924, the total had risen to 14,678. 
The next two years proved to be the turn- 
ing point in commercial vehicle develop- 
ment, for at the end of 1926 over 56,000 of 
these types of vehicles were hauling pas- 
sengers and freight. The succeeding two 
years witnessed heavy increases; 134,000 
were registered at the end of 1928 and at 
the close of 1929, the total registration was 


tween 1929 and the 182,000 at the end of 
1930 is explained by the fact that the eco- 
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RARE PLANTS OF SOUTH AMERICA 
’ GIVEN TO NATIONAL MUSEUM 


Specimens From Many Regions Include Those Herbs 
Used Medicinally by Indians 





'MHE National Museum, with more than 

- 1,500,000 specimens of plants from all 
over the world, has recently acquired 
quantities of valuable specimens from 
South America, if was explained orally 


at the herbarium division July 29. 
Among these planis, it is expected, 
will Be found many novelties. Abou' 


600 specimens have been brought to the 


Museum by W. A. Archer who nas becn 
colleciing privately many varieties in 
the Choco region of northwestern Co- 
lombie Additional information was 
supplied as follows; 

Already supplied with a fine Asiatic 


collection and a good European collec- 
tion, acquisitions from South America 
in the past year contributed by two ex- 
plorers augment the specimens from this 
region. Many of these plants may prove 
to have scientific and economic value as 
the use to which the Indians put them 
medicinally suggests fertile fields for 
scientific analysis. However, the Mu- 
seum merely collects, identifies, classi- 
fies, and names the specimens, without 


attempting to experiment with them for 
scientific possibilities. 

The National Georgraphic Society re- 
cently presented a large number of 
plants collected by E. G. Holt in an 
expedition to the Upper Orinoco. For 
several months his expedition was at- 
tached to the Brazilian-Venezuelan 
Boundary Commission, and from this 
heretofore inaccessible border region the 
greater part of the collection was taken. 

The last trip conducted by the Smith- 
sonian resulted in collecting 9,200 plants. 
Mr. Archer has contributed about 3,000 
to the Museum, represeting private ex- 
petitions by him into Colombia. 

The South American collection is 
growing rapidly. Prior to 1920 there were 
only two or three collections from this 
area. Since, the expeditions have been 
conducted in cooperation with Harvard 
University and the New York Botanical 
Garden. Three expeditions have been 
made into Colombia, two to British 
Guiana, and two to Ecuador. These 
journeys were made by the Museum as 
part of a cooperative plan of collecting. 


the consent of the owner and whose es-| 


| 


| 


Sees Local Responsibility 


Judge Payne said that immediately there 
is unemployment anywhere, the public get 
the notion that they ought t¢ appeal ta 
the President of the United States. “That 
is not common sense,” he said, atiding that 
the primary responsibility is at home. 

“There is no possible reasom why the 
Government should te called 
upon. This country can deal with the un- 
employment situation without anv diffi- 
culty if it is kept where it belongs—at 
home.” he said. 

Judge Payne expressed emphatic opposi- 
tion to the establishment of the dole sys- 
tem in the United States. Referring to 
the fact that both Great Britain and Ger- 
many have the dole, Judge Payne said 
that “I should think the people of the 
United States would be sufficiently intelh- 
gent to look on those countries and say, 


‘the Lord spare us from such an out- 
come.’” 
Judge Payne explained that the Red 


Cross has its own job to perform and that 
it did not deal in unemployment. 


Rail Wage Questions 
Barred in Rate Study 


I, C. C. Says Such Evidence Is 
Not Pertinent to Inquiry 


Chairman Ezra Brainerd of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, on July 29 
reiterated the position of the Commission 
relative to the consideration of railroad 
Wages in connection with the united plea 
of the Nation's railroads for a 15 per 
cent horizontal freight rate increase. (Ex 
parte No. 103.) 

In reply to a communication received 
from Chicago questioning the Commis- 
sion’s action in barring certain resolu- 
tions of the Chicago Association of Com- 


merce, purportedly because one had to 
do with wages, Commissioner Brainerd 
stated: 


Public Notice Cited 

“In a public notice issued July 22 we 
called attention to the fact that evidence 
would not be received in this proceeding 
regarding the level of railroad wages. It 
is considered by the Commission that such 


| evidence would not be pertinent to the 
_ | inquiry and that if relevant it would, 
under the circumstances of this case, be 


| impracticable to consider in connection 
| with the matter directly brought in issue 


by the carriers’ application.” 


The letter to Commissioner Brainerd 
was from Ezra J. Warner of Chicago, and 
aeclared: “I noted with surprise the re- 
ception by your distinguished body of the 
resolutions anent the steam carriers’ ap- 
plication for a 15 per cent increase in 
rates and charges which our Chicago As- 
sociation of Commerce sought recently to 


| file with you. 


} 


“It is reported here in Chicago that 


| permission was refused and that the rea- 
| Son was solely that we had suggested in 


“That since the present 
wage scales is at or about the war time 
level, notwithstanding the subsequent ma- 
terial reduction in the cost of living and 
the downward revision of wages in many 
industries which will be called upon to pay 
such increased rates as may be authorized 
in this proceeding; therefore serious con- 
sideration should be given to a proper re- 


our resolution that consideration should 
be given to the subject of wages paid to 
railway labor, in the bearing which these 
might have upon ‘adequate revenue.’ ” 


Resolution Ruled Out 
resolution in question stated: 
level of railway 


The 


, Vision of railway wages.” 





The association attempted to file the 


resolution as an exhibit, but the Commis- 
sion ruled it out because of the fact that 
resolutions, editorials, etc., are never ad- 
n.itted in evidence in a case before the 
Commission. 


Permission was extended to 


(Continued on Page 2, Column 4.) 
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New York State 


Points to Changes 
- In Prison System 


‘Department of Correction 
Says Wickersham Pro- 
posed System Already Is 
Being Utilized 


Atsany, N. Y., July 29. | 


The New York State Department of 
Correction already has in force “a great | 
, many, if not all,” of the recommendations 
made by the National Commission on Law 
Observance and Enforcement in its recent 
~ report on prison systems, according to a 
statement issued by the Department. 

The Department “iinds itself in almost 
entire accord with the report,” it is stated. 
The statement follows in full text: 

The New York State Department of 
Correction finds itself in almost entire ac- 
cord with the report of the Wickersham 
Commission as outlined in the press of the 
27th instant. A great many, if not all, of 
the recommendations made by this Com- 
mission are already in force in the De- 

: partment at the present time or in process 
of planning and preparation. New York 
State has already let a contract and con- 

“struction has begun upon a medium se- 
curity institution at Wallkill, N. Y., which 
will conform in size to the recommenda- 
tions of the Wickersham Commission, i. e., 
500 capacity. ; 

The Department has definitely assumed 
the position that the State possesses at 
the present time all the maximum security 
housing capacity necessary to care for its 
criminal population. We must, of course, 
admit that much of the housing in use in 
Auburn, Clinton and even at Sing Sing, 
as well as the housing in use at Elmira, 
varies in age from 60 to over 100 years. 

“The housing at these institutions, how- 
ever, is in process of modernization ahd 
all of the old unsanitary cells will be re- 
“placed within the next three years by cells 
of modern type with running water and 
toilet facilities. 
Tuberculosis Institutions 

New York State segregates its tuber- 
cular prisoners at Clinton Prison, its in-| 
sane at Matteawan and Dannemora State) 
Hospitals, its male defective delinquent at 

‘Napanoch, and by a law passed by the 

‘Legislature of 1931 the State Training 
School for Women at Albion, N. Y., was 
converted into an institution for the 
female defective delinquent and will be- 
gin to function in that capacity as soon 
as the necessary classification of popula- 
tion can be made; the drug addict is seg- 
fegated at Clinton Prison, the venereally 
euseased 1s cared for in each of the prisons 
and modern treatment is administered; a 
wage system has been established for the 
prisoner, a system of classification has 
been inaugurated, schools for guards have 
been instituted and one at present is be- 
ing held at the State Prison at Auburn. | 
Brutal disciplinary measures are not tol-| 
erated. The incidents cited by the Com- 
mission in certain prisons of the United 
States where men were chained to cell 
doors are not duplicated in New York 
State. 


Prison Industries 


By constitutional amendment in 1896, 
New York adopted the State-use system 
for industries in its State prisons. That | 
system is, at the present time, undergoing 
an intensive survey by a commission ap- 
pointed by the Governor, under the chair- 
manship of the Hon. George Gordon Bat- 
tle, and which'is functioning in connec- | 
tion with the Commission to Investigate 
Prison Construction and Administration, 
under the chairmanship of the Hon. Sam 
A. Lewisohn. 

The Battle Commission is composed of 
experts comprising representatives of or- 
ganized labor and the manufacturer, to- 
gether with others acquainted with the) 
organization of prison industries. In ad-| 
dition, a subcommittee of the Lewisohn 
Commission, which has associated with its 
experts on educational matters, is making 
a survey and endeavoring to draw up a, 
plan for a modern educational system | 
within our prisons. We have an academic 
school program in each prison and re-| 
formatory in the State at the present) 
time. We hope, however, the survey made 
by the aforementioned committee will en- 
able us to improve the curriculum in 
many respects. 


Full Parole Board 


The Department is in entire accord with 
the recommendations 11 and 12 of the 
Wickersham report, i. e., the necessity for 
a comprehensive personal study of each 
individual committed to its care, and the 
establishment of the indeterminate sen- 
tence in all cases. This recommendation 
was made as far back as 1924. The De- 
partment has a classification clinic at| 
Sing Sing Prison and is authorized by law 
to establish another at the new prison at 
Attica. New York State has a full-time | 
Parole Commission and provision has been 
made for a staff in connection therewith 
which should enable it to give adequate 
supervision to all parolees. The Division 
of Probation of the State Department of 
Correction is, we feel, doing a very worth 
while work in this field. It exercises cen- 
tral supervision, as recommended by the 
Wickersham Commission, over probation 
in this State, and we are in entire agree- 
ment with the Commission that probation | 
should be used to a much greater extent 
than it is at the present time. 








Fewer Auto Mishaps 
At Grade Crossings 


More Fatalities, However, Oc- 
curred in First Quarter 


Despite reduction noted for the first 
quarter of the current year in highway 
grade-crossing accidents, compared with) 
the period in 1930, fatalities increased 
by two, according to a statement of the 
American Railway Association just trans- 
mitted to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Although there were reYuctions both for 
the month of April and for the four- 
month period of 1931, compared with the 
same periods last year, in the number of 
accidents at highway grade crossings, re- 
ports just filed by the railroads with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission showed 
increases in the number of fatalities in 
both periods. | 

Fatalities at highway grade crossings, 


the safety section of the American Rail- | 


way Association announced, totaled 645 
in the first four months of this year, an 


increase of two compared with the same | 
period in 1930, while the number of per-| 


sons injured totaled 1,691, or a reduction 
of 217, compared with the same period 
the preceding year. 
dents at highway grade crossings in the 
first four months of 1931 totaled 1,480, 
compared with 1,643 in the same period 
last year, or a reduction of 163. 

For the month of April alone there were 
339 accidents at highway grade crossings, 
a reduction of 13 under April, 1930, while 


168 fatalities were reported as caused by | 


those accidents, an increase of 9, com- 
pared with the number for April, 1930. 
Persons injured in highway grade crossing 
accidents in April, 1931, totaled 389, com- 
pared with 385 in the same month the 
preceding yoo® 


‘ 


'e 





The number of acci- | 


Governors Aéked 
To Red Cross Fete 


Invited to New York Celebra- 
tion of Establishment of 
First Chapter in America 


AtBany, N. Y., July 29. | 

Governor Roosevelt has invited the! 
Governors of all the States to attend the 
| celebration of the 50th anniversary of the! 
establishment of the first Red Cross 
Chapter in America. His letter to the 


| Governors follows in full text: 


| My Dear Governor: You .are cordially : 
invited to attend the celebration of the! 
fiftieth anniversary of the establishment | 
of the first Red Cross Chapter in America 
at Dansville, Livingston County, New 
York, Sept. 9, 1931—program 12:30 p. m. 
to 3:00 p. m. 

Clara Barton with the cooperation of 
the people of Dansville, in 1881 there es- 
tablished the first unit—Clara Barton 
Chapter No. 1. The following year Miss 
Barton had the satisfaction of seeing 
accomplished the thing she had worked 
to secure for five years—ratification of the 
International Red Cross Treaty by Con- 
gress. 

Clara Barton is dead, but the spirit of 
Clara Barton still lives. 

This .celebration—national in its scope 
—will be a proper recognition of the 
achievement of the bashful, backward 
country girl, who animated by a love for 
her fellowman and in utter forgetfulness 


of self, rose to be the founder of this 
institution of mercy. 
I trust I may have the pleasure of 


personally meeting you as the represent- 
ative of your great State at this cele- 
bration to commemorate this important 
event and to honor the memory of ‘The 
Angel of the Battlefield.” 


Colleges Adjusting 
Systems to Promote 


Better Scholarship 


Office of Education Points to 


‘Pioneering Experiments’ 
In Curriculum and_ in 
Teaching Methods 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
granted an honorable exit. The compre- 
bensive examination is taken when the 
student feels he is competent to pass it. 

Once in the upper division, the student 


examination in the field he has chosen.| vision and establish a service in northern| held to lack suStained public 


The professional schools will award all 
professional degrees and the divisions will 
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HAWAIIAN FLIGHT PLANE IN ISLAND MUSEUM 








( 





. 
| 


, The trimotor airplane in which Lieuts. Lester J. Maitland and Albert F. Hegenberger, Air Corps, United States 
Army, made the flight from the western seaboard of the United States across the Pacific Ocean to Hawaii, in 


June, 1927, has been transferred to the territorial government. 
museum in Honolulu as a memorial of an achievement in aviation and a momentous event in Hawaiian history. 


Establishment of Television Service 


To Northern New England Sought 


Application Filed With Commerce Department for Ex-, 


perimental Station at Portland, Me. 


Establishment of a new experimental tel- 
evision station at Portland, Me., to use 
improved laboratory equipment devised by 
the RCA-Victor Company, declared to 
| surpass in quality and technique any visual 
|broadcasting yet publicly exhibited, is 
;sought in an application filed with the 
|Radio Division of the Department of 
| Commerce on July 29 by the Congress 
| Square Hotel,Company, operating Station | 
WCSH at Portland, Me. 


of a series of three to be filed by the | 
Rines interests for New England. This! 


company, in addition to its ownership 
of Station WCSH, has construction per- 
mits for two additional broadcasting sta- 
ons, one at Manchester, N. H., and the 


other at Augusta, Me., for which a re-' 


mcval application to Lewiston, Me., now 
is pending 

Television is held by the Commission 
to be “highly experimental” and as a con- 


| Costing approximately $200,000, the ex-|sequence, Lenses are issued on an ex- 
perimental apparatus would be employed | petimenta! basis only. The quality of pic- 
lin operation on the “ultra high” frequen-|tures now transmitted through space by 
will graduate by passing a comprehensive cies “in order to further the art of tele-| more than a score of experimenters are 


New England that does not now exist.” 


be responsible for awarding all nonpro-/| Foss, chief engineer of the company, with definition to newspaper half-tones. 


fessional degrees. Credits are abolished 


knowledge. 
doctor's degrees will be granted on the 


recommendation of the entire division and | 


not by one department. 

Colgate has set up a Series of six sur- 
vey courses consisting of philosophy and 
religion, the physical sciences, the bio- 
logical sciences, the social sciences, and 
the fine arts. These are first year courses 
and constitute the basic elements of five 
or six schools. The sixth school concerns 
itself with languages. The freshman, af- 
ter completing the five required survey 
courses, chooses one of the six schools 


| for concentration in the remaining years of 


college program. The plan introduces 
greater coherence in the various subjects 
taught. : 

Similar Emphasis at Cornell 

A somewhat similar emphasis in the 
division of studies into fields of concen- 
tration appear in the program of Cornell 
College, Iowa, and that of Bennington 
College. 

Another development in curriculum re- 
organization is that made in 1930 at 
George Washington University. 
is based upon a two-year junior college, 
and is followed by a three-year senior 
college program, leading directly to the 
master’s degree. The A. B. degree is 
granted as usual at the end of the fourth 
year. 
lege are grouped into four major divisions: 
Languages and literature, mathematics 
and physical science, natural sciences, and 
social sciences. This plan limits the con- 
trol of the work leading to the Ph. D. 
degree to the graduate school. 

Rollins Park, Winter Park, Fla., since 
1926 has focused attention on improved 
methods of college instruction. In addi- 


This plan | 


The departments of the senior col- | 


Cc. C. Kolster, supervisor of radio at Bos-| 


{acts on such applications. 
The following additional 


If pictuies of 240 lines and 30 ex- | 
while emphasis is placed on mastery of | ton, for submission to the Radio Division | posures per second can be achieved, en- 


The bachelor’s, master’s, and | and the Federal Radio Commission, which | gineers of the Commission to believe that a 
{long stride will 
information | toward practical 


thus have been made 
visual broadcasting. 


was made available in connection with Moreover, the fact that the transmissions 


the application: 


The application brings out that images 
of vastly improved definition and quality 
are possible with the new RCA apparatus, 
which never has been publicly exhibited. | 
Whereas the recognized standard trans- 
mission today constitutes pictures of 60 
lines, with 20 frames per second, the ap- | 
plication states that the apparatus to be! 
used would be capable of pictures of 60, 
120 and 240 lines, with 18, 22, 28, and 30 
;exposures per second. 
| The application 


lumbia University, has now been in opera 
tion for more than three years. It is 
‘based upon a very careful selection of the 
student through thorough placement ex- | 
aminations and achievement tests. The! 
student is then introduced during the first 


; are planned in the ultra-high frequencies, 
| where ample space is believed to be avail- 


able to accommodate television, is consid- 
ered most encouraging. 
The application filed by Mr. Foss re- 


{quests power from 5060 to 5,000 watts for 


the experiments. The frequencies re- 
auested are 43,000 to 46,000 kilocycles, 48,- 
500 to 50,300 kilucycics and 60,000 to 80,- 
000 kilocycles. The station would be op- 
erated about fovr luours daily. 

At present the commercially usable por- 


; tion of the radio spectrum ranges up to 
As said to be the first | 93 000 kilocycles, 

ens ~~ | have been carried on in higher frequencies 
-| with encouraging results. The Commis- 


although experiments 


sion, for the use of American television 
experimenters, has set aside four bands 
100 kilocycles in width, or 10 times the 
width of the regular broadcast station 
channel, in the continental short-wave 


two years of his college course to a careful| band, ranging from 1,500 to’ 6,000 kilo- 


religion, economics, government, and so-| 


study of the great problems of education, | cycles. 


In addition, three bands in the ultra 


|cial procedure that he must meet in) high frequencies last year were set aside 
American life through a very broad and) for such experimentation at the request 


inclusive course in contemporary civiliza-' of several 


tion. 


means to the end of helping students | 


of the television 


Channels of much greater width than 


to take their education seriously, not by | the “voice” channels are essential for tele- 
diminishing nonacademic activities but | vision to attain the necessary definition 


by changing the atmosphere and improv-| and quality in the received pictures. Con-| 


ing the-interest of the student in scholarly | sequently, experimentation in the ultra- 
pursuits until there is a proper balance} high frequencies has been resorted to, 
between these apparently divergent inter-| where there is apparently limitless space 


ests. 
| which will be required to care for all upper | 


The plan calls for seven houses, | available. 


The application states that the proposed 


tion to limiting its enrollment to 700 stu-|classmen who may desire to live in resi-| station itself will cost $60,000, with $20,000 


dents, it has enlarged its faculty so that 


| dence. 


Some of these are nearly com-| additional for a studio. 


Other items, in- 


there is a ratio of less than 10 students| pleted and are models of efficiency and cluding experimental apparatus and re- 


to a professor. 
The experimental college of the Uni- 


| comfort. 
| The Princeton plan of 1924 has also| 


placements, will cost $120,000. 
If the construction permit is granted, 


versity of Wisconsin, which has been un-|completed a four-year cycle and is on its | construction will be commenced within 


der the direction of Dr. Alexander Meikle- 


| second cycle. 


The program, according to | 60 days, and the station will be completed 


john since the Fall of 1927, has just com-! Dean Eisenhart, begins its significant fea-| and ready for operation within 120 days 


pleted the last year of its program. 
principal endeavor of this experiment has 
been to discover means of improving in- 
struction for freshmen and sophomores. 

In the teaching methods it has empha- 
sized procedures that are based upon the 
independent work of the student, and it 
has stressed the careful study of civiliza- 
tion as a whole during its most signficant 
periods. It is the plan of the university 
authorities to make in the near future 
a critical evaluation of this experiment, 
with the purpose of giving permanence to 
those procedures that have proven them- 
selves to be of value. 

The new plan at Columbia College, Co- 


The | tures in the junior year, at the beginning | thereafter. 


The Commission now is in 


of which the student selects a field of| recess, and will not convene until Sep- 


concentration in which the major part|tember. Under regular procedure, the ap- 
of his study will be done in the next) plication will be designated for hearing, 
two years. Having taken two courses each | probably in the Fall, after which action 
term in this department and two other | will be taken. 


courses for which he is qualified, the 
student must make an individual study of 
a subject in the field of concentration 
aside from the courses. A comprehensive 
examination must then be passed in the 
field of concentration. Although there has 
been some change in the operation of the 
preceptional system of instruction, atten- 
tion is called to the plan of independent 
study. 
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Germany Will Inventory 


. Private Foreign Debts 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


a year’s holiday on debt and reparations 
payments, constitute grave problems indi- 
vidually and collectievly and delay in ne- 


gotiating them is not surprising. 


In the meantime the reports from 
abroad indicate a somewhat less strained 


circumstance in Germany, both as to gov- | 


ernmental and private finances. The gov- 
ernment has relieved the banking insti- 
tutions of some of the restrictions under 


which they are operating and further ame- | 


lioration of those regulations that were 
adopted in connection with local morato- 


rium on business and banking transac- | 


tions are in prospect. 


The program of the government appears | 


to be one providing for gradual easing of 
the restrictions so that business may adapt 
itself slowly to the new conditions. It 
was believed in many of the European 
capitals that a sudden removal of the re- 
strictions would have the effect of incit- 





interest, | 
| Since the images are impaired by marked | 
|_ The application was filed by William L./j flickers, and are not yet comparable in | 


licensees. | 
| These are the channels applied for by 
The Harvard house. plan is another) the Congress Square Company. 


Western Cedar Used 
| For Making Pencils 
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The plane will be deposited in the territorial 


Radio Commission 
Answers Suit Filed 


a * | 
By Station in Iowa 
‘Defends Position in KTNT 
Controversy in :Its Reply 
Filed in Supreme Court of 
District of Columbia | 








Dismissal of the suit filed by Norman 
| Baker, owner of Station KTNT, at Mus- 
catine, Iowa, against individual members | 
of the Federal Radio Comniission, seeking 
nullification of that agency's action in| 
removing the station from the air, was'! 
asked by the Commission in its answer 
filed July 29 in the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia. 

Allegations made in the suit that the | 
action was unconstitutional and that the 


|Radio Act of 1927, itself did not authorize | 


such a step were denied by the Commis- 
sion through Ben S. Fisher, Acting Gen- | 
eral Counsel, and Duke M. Patrick, As- 
sistant General Counsel. The Commission, 
on the other hand, alleged that the station 
had waived its right to seek injunctive 
relief in a court of equity, since it now | 


has an appeal pending in the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia. 


Stay Ordcr Vacated 


When the appeal was noted from the 
Commission's decision of June 5 to the 
Court of Appeals, the Commission further 
contends, Mr. Baker exhausted the legal 
remedy provided in the statutes. The 
court then issued a stay order, permitting 
| the station to continue operation, but 
afterward vacated that order, with the 
result that the station was forced to} 
cease operation. Its appeal, however, still 
is pending before that court. 


The Commission denied charges made 
by Mr. Baker that it had been “improp- 
erly influenced” in its decision adverse to 
the station by testimony of officials of 
the Muscatine Journal and of the Iowa 
Medical Society. It alleged, in addition, 
that its order was based upon competent | 
and material evidence adduced at the 
hearing, which, it held, “conclusively 
demonstrated that the programs broad- 
cast by KTNT, included bitter attacks | 
upon individuals, companies and associa- | 
tions who had views at variance with the 
plaintiff.” It alleged further that the 
programs of the station consisted largely 
of direct selling and price quoting of 
Baker merchandise and enterprises, and 
that the language used in such broadcasts 
was “at least vulgar, if not obscene and 
indecent.” 


A rule was issued by Justice Oscar | 
Luhring of the’ Supreme Court when the 
suit was filed on July 23, ordering the 
commissioners named as defendants, to 
show cause, on Aug. 3, why they should 
not be restrained and enjoined as prayed 
in the bill. * 


Found to Have the Good Qual- 
ities of Eastern Variety 


Protests received by the Bureau of 
Standards relative to a statement appear- 
ing in an article on Lead Pencils pub- 
lished in the “Commercial Standards | 
Monthly,” official publication of the Bu- |! 
|reau, written by C. E. Waters, and also | 
printed in The United States Daily, issues 
| of July 22 and 23, have caused the Bu- | 
}reau to request that the following state- | 
ment be printed in correction: 


| 
|; “In an article on Lead Pencils in the 
June number of this Monthly, pages 389 
and 390, the following statement occurs: | 


“By far the best wood is the common 
red cedar of the eastern United States, 
and the wood of a closely related Mexican 
tree. The wood has straight, fine and | 
even grain, and is just brittle enough to | 
break away easily when the pencil is 
sharpened. A more suitable wood could | 
hardly be imagined, and no wholly satis- | 
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| Lobby Investigation 
_ Will Be Reopened 


Senate Subcommittee to Meet 
| In Near Future, Says 
| Senator Caraway 


| The Senate Judiciary subcommittee in- 
'vestigating lobbying activities will be 
| called together in the near future to dis- 
| pose of matters before it, Senator Caraway 
| (Dem.), of Arkansas, stated orally July 29. 
Senator Caraway is chairman of the sub- 
| committee. 

|a conference with Senator Davis (Rep.), 
of Pennsylvania, regarding further pro- 
ceedings in the investigation. Senator 
Davis has been one of the witnesses be- 
fore the subcommittee and Senator Car- 
away stated that he felt that some action 
was due Senator Davis in disposing of 
allegations made regarding certain mat- 


| ters dating back to the consideration of 


the present tariff law in 1928. 

Senator Caraway said that if the other 
members of the subcommittee are unable 
to appear he is ready in the near future 
to sit as a subcommittee and dispose of 
the matters still pending. 


Prohibition Budget 
To Be Considered 
At Hearing Oct. 4 





| Money Needs for Fiscal Year 


Will Be Presented by Di- 
rector Woodcock and 


Other Officials 


Money needs of the Bureau of Prohibi- 


tion for the fiscal year beginning July |-> 


1, 1932, are to be given their initial con- 
sideration at a hearing scheduled by the 
Bureau of the Budget for Oct. 4 according 
to an oral statement, July 29, at the Bu- 
reau of Prohibition. 

The budget stafi will hear the state- 
ments of the prohibition authorities, in- 
cluding Amos W. W. Woodcock, Director 
of Prohibition, after which detailed ex- 
amination of the proposals will be taken 
up in the Budget offices, it was stated. 

Amount Unnamed 

No announcement was made respecting 
the amount which the prohibition organi- 
zation will ask and it is customary among 
governmental agencies to withhold state- 
ments of the amounts they seek until they 
are officially submitted to Congress by 
the President. Additional information was 
made available as follows: 

The Bureau of Prohibition has some- 
thing like $15,000,000 available for its op- 


| erations during the fiscal year of 1931, the 


current year. It started out with about 
$13,000,000 in its regular appropriations but 
Congress added more than $2,000,000 with 
which to employ 500 additional agents for 
enforcement work. 

All of the new agents have now been 


|put to work. The last of those employed 


and trained were assigned to regular areas 


on July 15, so that the force is now com-| 
| Plete for the current fiscal year. 


Asks More Agents 


In the meantime, however, demands 
have been made among various supporters 
of the prohibition laws in Congress that 


,the number of agents should be increased. 
,1t was not disclosed whether the Bureau 


was seeking larger sums for this purpose, 
but Director Woodcock has said on several 
occasions that by adding the 500 agents 
for which money was appropriated to the 
corps already employed the enforcement 
staff was as large as could be used ef- 
ficiently. 

There is a belief that if the force of 
agents is increased, the Federal Courts 
will have to be further expanded in order 
to accomplish the trail of cases in ex- 
peditious manner. Mr. Woodcock never 


{has amplified his statement concerning 


the size of the agency corps and whether 
he shares in the view that the making 
of a greater number of cases would result 
in further jamming of Federal Court 
dockets was not stated. 


Less Newsprint for France 


The largest item of the French import 
paper trade is newsprint paper, receipts 
of which have declined from 55,312 metric 
tons during the first four months of 1930 
to 37,245 tons during the corresponding 
period of the current year. (Department 
of Commerce.) 
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Life of a Leper 


Need No Longer 
Be Without Hope 


Better Methods of Treatment 
Found to Result in More 


Patients Being ‘Cured’ 
Of Disease 


Pronounced no longer a menace to the 
public health, two persons formerly af- 
flicted with leprosy have been released from 
the National Leper Home at Carvile, La., 
Dr. Hugh S. Cumming, Surgeon General 
|of the United States Public Health Service, 
anounced July 29. This brings up to 91 
the total number of lepers who have 
been released from the perosarium after 
having received treatment there for 
leprosy, according to the announcement. 


It was explained orally at the Service 
that’ one of the lepers just given his 
freedom had entered the National Leper 
Home in July of 1926, and the other had 
entered in July of 1930. Methods of treat- 
inz people afflicted with this disease, it was 
said, are being improved gradually, as is 
shown by the large number of persons 
formerly afflicted with leprosy who have 
been released. The following information 
also was made available: 


Viewpoint Changing 

Until comparatively recent years, 
aphorism ‘once a leper, always a leper,” 
| Was sufficient to quench all hope in the 
afflicted and to bring consternation to 
|family, friends and community. Within 
a generation, however, improved therapeu- 
tice measures and more concentrated and 
rational consideration from scientists have 
le. to the conclusion that the lot of the 
leper is not necessarily hopeless, and each 
year increasing numbers of patients are 
being discharged from leprosariums either 
“cured” or are paroled as not longer 
& menace to public health. 


As research has continued, a more 
nearly humane view is being taken of the 
relative danger of leprosy in a commu- 
nity. That some danger exists, must be 
admitted; for “leprosy begets leprosy.” 

| The danger is not great enough, however, 

to justify the terror which sometimes per- 
vades a neighborhood upon the public an- 
nouncement of the discovery of a leper. 


Metheds of Treatment 


Barely 50 years ago, the discovery of the 
causative agent of leprosy, the “leprosy 
bacillus,’ by the Norwegian scientist, G. 
Armauer Hansen, cleared the way for the 
removal of a number of similar but essen- 
tially differed diseases than leprosy. The 
diagnosis of leprosy today is made rarely, 
even by an experienced physician, until 
the leprosy bacillus actually has been 
found in the patient. 

Some of the patients at Carville respond 
to certain treatments better than do 
others. Taking chaulmoogra oil by mouth 
has been the treatment of many inmates 
‘of the home. This treatment also is ade 
ministered by hypodermic injection 





Infantile Paralysis Cases 
Declared at Normal Level 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
Wynne, New York City Health Commis- 
sioner and by Dr. Thomas Parran, Jr., 
Health Officer of New Ydrk State. 

The following information also was 
made available: 

Final reports for the week ended July 
| 25 on the prevalence of infantile paralysis 
show also that Massachusetts, with 16 
cases; Connecticut, with 11; New Jersey, 
with 14; and Illinois, with 12 cases; ranked 
after New York State in the number of 
cases reported. The prevalence in these 
States, however, is not exceptionally high 
and, in fact, is shown to be almost normal 
when compared to the prevalence re- 
ported last year. 


The following list, by sections of the 
country, will indicate the p¥fevalence of 
infantile paralysis in the week ended July 
20, this year, as compared to the prevalence 
in the week ended July 26, last year. 
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the association, however, to testify that it 
was generally in favor of the carrier's pro- 
posal. 

Explaining tha: the reference to wages 
was not the reason for barring the resolu- 
tions, Commissioner Brainerd declared in 
his letter to Mr. Warner: “I call your at- 
tention to the fact, which does not seem 
to be well understood by the public, that 
the law requires this Commission to dispose 
of all such matters only upon the record 
as made after a full opportunity has been 
afforded all parties interested to be heard 
at a public hearing. Letters, telegrams, 
resolutions, editorials, end newspaper ar-| 
ticles are not competent evidence and,| 
while ordinarily received by the Commis- | 
sion and filed in the correspondence sec- 
| tion of the docket, form no part of the 
| record upon which a decision can be prop- 
erly based.” > 


that 91.0 per cent of the total consumption | 
of wood was “western cedars,” of which 
there are several species. It now appears | 
that practically all of this 91.0 per cent | 
was incense cedar. These two kinds, east- 
ern red and western incense cedar, make | 
up 99.7 per cent of the total consumption. | 
The remaining 0.3 per cent or only 125,000 
feet, was red gum and birch. 

“Incense cedar is said to have all of the | 
good qualities of eastern red cedar, except | 
the characteristic odor and color, which | 
can be supplied by suitable treatment. In- | 
cense cedar is aiso cheaper and more) 
abundant than red cedar. Because of the | 
diminishing supply of red cedar and its | 
increasing use for closet linings, it is 
fortunate that the industry discovered that 
incense cedar is so eminently suitable for 
making pencils.” 
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Check Is Sought 
On Rat Migration 
To Avoid Plague 


Public Health Service Tells 
Of Continued Attempts of 
Shipping to Drive Out 
Rodent Populations 








Chile Government 


Stands Recognized 


Recent Changes Constitutional 


And Are Said to Require 
No Recognition 


The recent change in the government of 


How and why rats go and — aboard | Gustle Jr. 
ocean vessels, in spite of all efforts to After the resi ‘ aod 
f ; e signation of President 
prevent or to get rid of them, is hace Ibanez, Mr. Castle explained, the other 
plained in an_illustrated publication, jum changes which occurred were constitu- 
issued by the Public Health Service. Rats. tional. 


it is explained, are dangerous carriers of 
bubonic plague. 

With world-wide interest high regarding 
the apparent failure of numerous drastic 
methods of driving rat populations from 
certain ships, the Public Health Service 
has found in studies that the primary 
answer to this question is “rat harborage,” 
according to the publication. By means 
of making ships “rat-proof,” the Service 
explains, the spaces where rats may hide 
during fumigation are eliminated, thus, 
making it impossible for them to travel 
from one compartment of a ship to an- 
other in search of food or water. 

Struggle for Existence | 

The following information also was ob- 
tained from the publication: 

It may be safely said that the wander-| 
ings of rats are incidental to their strug- 
gle for existence. They are looking for 
new and noncompetitive sources of shel- 
ter, and seek to be safely protected, to eat, 
to drink, and to reproduce. In terms of 
available food and harborage, there is al- 
ways a tendency toward a relative over- 
population of rats, and the excess must 


find new homes and new food supplies 
or perish. 
They are not interested in travelling 


because or a tourist’s passion to see the 
world; their quest is for a permanent 
home with protected enclosed spaces for 
breeding places where their young may 
be safely reared to maturity... This is 
the fundamental reason for their presence 
on ships; and because of the splendid 
opportunities offered in the past for home- 
making on the average ship, reproduction 
has been carried on with but little inter- 
ference, with the result that the rat popu- 
lation on board has remained either sta- 
tionary or has been but slightly decreased, 
notwithstanding fumigation, trapping, poi- 
soning and similar measures. 

Rats breed from three to five times a 
year, each time bringing forth from 6 to 
19 young, after a gestation period of 21 
days. The young are blind and naked 
when born, but grow rapidly; and young 
females are capable of breeding when less 
than three months old. 

Rat-Infested Ships 

There are many instances of ships that 
have remained rat infested for periods of 
from 10 to 20 years, but only a few out- 
standing cases of recont times will be 
cited as typical of the various classes of 
vessels. 

Two 3,000-ton West Indian liners that 
were built in 1899, and which are still in 
service after 30 years, were known to be 
badly rat infested in 1912 at the time of | 
the outbreak of bubonic plague in San/| 
Juan. The knowledge of their 1h 
tion and its extent was obtained through | 
inspections incident to fumigations. In | 
1926 and 1927, these vessels were still 
badly rat infested, although they had 
been fumigated every six months: as a 


Canada 


young will 
shooting conditions both in this country 
and in Canada. 


the drought, 
distress and economic loss to farmers and 
to industry generaly, 
fect the sportsman. 
possibilities of a permanent disaster to the 
wild fowl, 
both countries will probably 
reduce their duck shooting this Winter to 
& minimum, 
will survive to breed and thus enable the 
flocks 
return of water to the parched areas. 


President Ibanez was first replaced by 


Vice President Opazo. Foilowing his resig- 
nation Juan Esteban Montero 
pointed vice president and therefore be- 
came acting president, 
formation received by the Department of 
State. 


‘Wild Fowl Perishing 


was ap- 


acocrding to in- 


From Lack of Water 


In Breeding Regions 
and United States 
Attempting to Devise 
Methods for Preserving 
Adequate Supply of Birds 








[Continued _ from Page 1.) 


have,a serious effect upon 


The Canadian and United States gov- 


ernments under the migratory-bird treaty, 
it was pointed out at the Biological Sur- 
vey, 
trous conditions that now threaten the 
wild fowl of the continent. 


are both concerned over the disas- | 


The two governments are therefore en- 


deavoring to avert shortages by devising 
methods for saving an adequate supply of 
breeders for next season. 
the limitations that may be necesasry will 
no* be determined definitely, the Biological 
Survey officials say, 
ferences between the authorities of Can- 
ada and of the United States and until 


The severity of 


until after further con- 


more information is received from the 
nesting grounds. 
It is apparent, however, they say, that 


which has cuased so much 


will also directly af- 
To avert the grave 


the gunners in all sections of 
be asked to 


so that enough mature birds 
to 


replenish themselves with the 


Shoe Production 
In Canada Increases | 


matter of fact the rat population on one|May Figures Are Highest for 


had increased during this 14-year period, 
as shown by a yield of more than 400| 
rats in one fumigation in 1925. 

Two large passenger and freight steam- 
ers trading to South American ports had 
bad rat histories for years, the yield of 
rodents from fumigation and trapping 
being very high each trip. This condition 
persisted for at least 10 years, notwith- 
standing regularly repeated fumigation. 

A large steamer engaged in freight and 
passenger trade between New York and 
the Pacific coast yielded a large number 
of rats at the time of each fumigation, 
and, as a result, trapping was carried 
on by the company almost constantly for 
many years; yet after a period of more! 
than 12 years, and despite the fact that 
the vessel was partially rebuilt and re- 
conditioned, considerable evidence of rat 
= continued to be found on board this 
ship. 

A freighter engaged in the Australian 
and Indian trade has for more than five 
years shown an increasing number of rats 
on board at each fumigation period. 

Several of the round-the-world com- 
bination freight and passenger vessels 
have histories of constant rat life on 
board for almost seven years. 

A similar condition existed until two 
or three years ago on a number of the 
largest liners engaged in passenger trade 
on the North Atlantic. 

The generally accepted theory is that 

, most rats come on board in rat-attractive 
or rat-harboring cargoes, and also via 
gangways, cargo skids, hawsers, etc. It is 
probably true that some rats do gain 
access in this manner, but many vessels 
become originally infested during con- 
struction. 

A recent report of a special survey that 
had been made on 48 new ships showed 
that 29 of them had become rat infested 
in the shipyards during their construc- 
tion. Included in this number were 6 
vessels built in Italy, 3 in Great Britain, 
3 in Germany, 2 in France, 3 in Spain, 2 
in Holland, and 10 in the United States. 

Fumigation Studied 

The fumigation of vessels had been con- 
sidered for many years the chief defense 
against the importation of bubonic plague. 
It has been given careful observation and 
study. Its efficiency has been increased 
and the delay it causes vessels has been 
shortened, chiefly through the adoption of 
the use of hydrocyanic acid gas which, in 
some form, has. practically replaced 
sulphur dioxide, carbon monoxide, and 
other ship fumigants. 

While regular fumigation of vessels has 
undoubtedly lessened the possibilities of the 
spread of bubonic plague, it alone can not 
be depended upon entirely to eliminate 
the danger, as a variable number of rats 
survive the application of that measure, 
the number surviving usually being in di- 
rect ratio to harborage conditions existing 
on board. 

Trapping and poisoning are rat eradi- 
cative measures in very general use, 
especially abroad. These are effective only 
against the rats that are large enough to 
run around; and, because of the fact that 
_on most ships a normal food supply is al- 
Ways available, many rats avoid the traps 
and decline to partake of the poisoned 
bait. These methods, at best, are pro- 
ductive of only temporary results, since 
they fail to remove the real cause—rat 
larborage. Interference with its natural 
breeding, rather than the carrying out of 
destructive measures against the adult 
form, is regarded, from a scientific view 
point, as the more effective way to control 

. biological pest. 

Since one of the main objects of rat 
proofing was to ontrol breeding by elimi- 
nating harborages and depriving rats of 
the use of inclosed spaces, every corrective 
measure that was planned had to be based 
on its ability to do this effectively. In 
other words, the real job was to build the 
rat out and keep him out by mechanical 
means. It was acocmplished in either of 
two ways: First, py elimination of the 
inclosed space, or second, by protecting the 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.] 


Month Since 1927 


Leather boot and shoe production in 163 
Canadian factories during May was higher 
than in any corresponding month since 
1927, the first year in which monthly sta- 
tistics were made available, according to 
official Canadian figures received in the 
Department of Commerce and made 
available July 29. 


Total production of the Canadian fac- 
tories in May was 1,740,792 pairs, an in- 
crease of 70,875 pairs over the month be- 
fore and of 215,854 pairs over May, 1930. 
The following additional information was 
supplied: 

Footwear under the classification of 
boots and shoes with leather or fabric 
uppers showed a gain over April of 76,526 
pairs, but decreases were recorded for 
shoepacks, larrigans and moccasins, foot- 
wear with felt uppers, and slippers of all 
kinds. The production of footwear for 
women in May, 1931, represented 47 per 
cent of the total output of the month. 

The production of leather footwear for 
the five months ended May 31 was 7,402,- 
528 pairs, or an average per month of 1,- 
480,505 pairs, compared with a total of 7,- 
374,139 pairs and a monthly average of 1,- 
474,828 pairs for the corresponding period 
of 1930. 

Imports of leather footwear into Canada 
in May were down considerably in com- 
parison with those of a year before, and 
were less than in April, 1931. The total 
imports of leather footwear in May were 
76,860 pairs, compared with 81,208 pairs in 
April, and 195,306 pairs in May, 1930. The 
values of the imports for the respective 
months was $175,286 in May, 1931; $179,- 
899 in April, 1931; and $301,420 in May, 
1930. Imports from the United States in 
May had a value of $109,151 and from the 
United Kingdom $31,695. The quantity of 
Canadian made leather footwear exported 


in May was 1,292 pairs, compared with 
1593 pairs in April and 11,937 pairs in 
May, 1930. 


Ruler of Siam 


State were at Ophir Hall, 
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Is Felicitated as 
He Leaves Nation 


Telegrams Exchanged Be-| 


Chile which took place after the resigna- | 
tion of President Ibanez is considered a 
constitutional one and therefore requires 
no recognition by the United States, ac- 
cording to an oral statement July 29 by 
the Acting Secretary of State, William R. 


tween Royal Party and 
White House Expresses 
Good Will 


Telegrams were exchanged between His 





Majesty King Prajadhipok of Siam and 


President Hoover upon the occasion of 


the latter’s departure, together with Queen 
Rambai Barni, 


from the United States. 
Representatives of the Department of 
N. Y., © $ee 
the royal couple depart on their home- 
ward trip. The messages exchanged be- 
tween His Majesty and President Hoover, 
as announced by the Department of State 


July 29, follow in full text: 


Leave Ophir Hall 

Their Majesties, King Prajadhipok and 
Queen Rambai Barni, and the Siamese 
royal party left Ophir Hall yesterday ac- 
companied by Mr. Richard Southgate, rep- 
resenting President Hoover, Dr. Stanley K. 
Hornbeck, Chief of the Division of Far 
Eastern Affairs, representing the -Acting 
Secretary of State, and Mr. Clarke L. Wil- 
lard, special agent of the Department of 
State. 

His Majesty, the King, sent the follow- 
ing telegram to President Hoover from 
White Plains, N. Y.: 

‘The President, w ashington: As I leave 
Ophir Hall on the termination of my stay 
in the United States of America I desire 
to express to you, Mr. President, my hearty 
appreciation of the welcome accorded to 
me not only at your hands and those of 
the officials of your Government, but at 
the hands of the citizens of this friendly 
country; appreciation of the unvarying 
good will and of the interest evinced in 
the objects of my visit, and of the numer- 
ous courtesies extended to me and to my 
party during the three months of our resi- 
cence here. 

“In thanking you sincerely and the 
Aimerican people for these tokens of amity 
it is a pleasure to assure you that I take 
with me besides many pleasant memories a 
gratifying impression of the enhancement 
of the previously happy relations between 
our two countries and in addition a per- 
sonai evidence of the skill of American 
physicians. 

Farewell Is Said 


“IT would request you, Mr. President, to 
accept my warm regards and hopes for the 
welfare of your country and im conclusion 
the Quen joins me in taking leave of and 
in kird wishes to Mrs. Hoover. 

(Signed) “PRAJADHIPOK.” 

The word of farewell on behalf of the 
President and the Department of State. 
quoted below, was spoken by Richard 
Southgate, Acting Chief of the Division of 
International Conferences and Protocol: 

“Your Majesty: On behalf of the Presi- 
dent and the Department of State we 
wish again to asaure Your Majesty of the 
keen pleasure which your visit to this 
country has given to the people of the 
United States and in particular to all of 
us who have had the privilege of associa- 


| tion with you in any capacity. 


“Your Majesty came to the United 
States on a personal mission. It has been 
and is deeply gratifying to us to know that 
this mission has met with complete suc- 
cess. We trust that in addition you have 
enjoyed the opportunities which this visit 
has afforded you of renewed contact with 
the people and institutions of this country 

“As Your Majesty leaves us, may we ex- 
press the sincere hope that your further 
days of travel will be pleasant and your 
trip homeward enjoyable. We wish for 
Your Majesty long years of successful 
reign over a happy and prosperous coun- 
try. We are confident that the ties which 
have traditionally bound your country 
and ours in cordial friendship are the 
stronger in consequence of Your Majesty's 
gracious visit among us.” 

A gift from the President and Mrs 
Hoover was presented to Their Majesties 
on the train. The gift was composed of 
a number of etchings of public buildings, 
parks and other beauty spots of Wash- 
ington. They were placed in a_ beauti- 
fully hand-tooled leather portfolio and 
encased in a box. The train bearing the 


Royal Party was decorated with flowers 
from the White House greenhouses 
Presented With Gift 
The Royal Party left United States 
territory at Rouses Point, where’ the 
American officials left the party and 


the Canadian officials boarded the 
at midnight. 

The following telegram from President 
Hoover was delivered to His Majesty, 
King Prajadhipok, at Rouses Point: 

“His Majesty, the King of Siam, 
board Siamese Royal Train: 

“At the moment of Your Majesties’ de- 
parture from the United States, I wish 
to express to Your Majesty and to Queen 
Rambai Barni my pleasure and that of 
Mrs. Hoover that Your Majesties chose to 
visit this country and that you gave us 
the pleasure of your visit to Washington 
I wish you a most enjoyable and safe 
journey homeward and long years of use- 
fulness as ruler of your happy and pros- 
perous country. Mrs. Hoover joins me in 
thanking Your Majesties for the kind 
message which has just been received from 
you. I am certain that the American peo- 
ple will rejoice with me in learning that 
you have enjoyed your residence here and 
that your health has been benefited. 


train 


on 














EMBELLISHING TOMB OF UNKNOWN 


SOLDIER 7 Modern Binder 


_ Changes Living 
| Habits of Nation 


Nearly Every Person Was a 
Producer of Some Farm 

| Product a Century Ago, 
Says Federal Economist 


Improvement of farm machinery since 
Cyrus McCormick developed his reaping 
machine 100 years ago has reduced the 
labor required to produce 10 bushels of 
wheat from 32 hours of man labor and 
13 hours of horse labor to less than 1% 
hours for a man and a tractor and 15 
minutes for u truck, L. A. Reynoldson, 
economist of the Division of Farm Man- 
agement and Costs of the Department of 
Agricutlure, stated orally July 29. 


The computation, Mr. Reynoldson ex- 
plained, is based on use in the early days 
of horses, old-fashioned plows, sickles, and 
threshing flails, the grain being hand- 
sown, while for the present era it is 
based on use of a tractor and combine, 
truck, and other modern equipment. The 
following information also was given orally 
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Underwood & Underwood by Mr. Reynoldson: 
A broad stairway with balistrades has been placed leading up to the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier and the Work of One Man dial 
portal of the Amphitheater in the work of remodeling the landscape of the National Cemetery at Arlington In the — ag ag — a 
undertaken in coordination with the work on the Memorial Bridge over the Potomac River connecting the ment of the binder, and at pres 


much of the Corn Belt, it requires nine 
hours of man labor and 22 hours of horse 
labor to produce and market 10 bushels 
of wheat, using a binder and horses, and 
shocking the wheat before threshing. The 
figures are all based on production of 10 
bushels per acre, and the labor required 


Lincoln Memorial and Potomac Park in the National Capital with the National Cemetery 
The Quartermaster Corps of the Army, which is directing the work in the cemetery, 
task. 


on the Virginia side. 

has nearly completed its 

Rerouting of roads and laying of road surfacing with the extensive landscape program is progressing 
rapidly, and is about all that remains to be done. 


New Minister of Honduras Presents 
Credentials to President Hoover 


| of your firm purpose to strengthen the ~' : ‘ o 

| bonds of friendship which happily unite | Would be —_ reduced if the yield 
our nations and I can assure you of the as ont Dhypacnd ogee sick it 4 ted 
Sincere desire of this Government for a tightly years ago, S compu » One 


continuance of these cordial relations and workman was able to handle 12 acres of 


|the growth of mutual’ understanding be- CTOPS. In_ 1920, a worker could handle 
——_ -———_—— - tween our governments and _ peoples. 34 acres, it has been computed, and at 
present, with modern equipment, one man 


“Please be so good as to convey to His 
Excellency the President of Honduras my 
thanks for his good wishes and assure 
him of my reciprocal wish for the peace 
|and prosperity of the people of Hon- 
duras, for the successful administration 
of the government and for the health and 
happiness of His Excellency. I hope, Mr. 
Minister, that your residence in this cap- 


can easily handle 500 acres of crops in the 
Great Plains States, where conditions re- 
semble those in Kansas. 
Early Development 

Records of the early development of 
reaping machinery show that such devel- 
opment had scarcely begun before 1803. A 
few patents were issued on such devices 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.] 


Exchange of Messages Between Chief Executive and Don 
Cc eleo Davila Published 


The new Minister of Honduras, Celeo| Ernesto Argueta, who did not have the 
Davila, presented his credentials to Presi- | Noe ary? oe a personally. i 
sane , . wae i n the fu ment of the mission wi 
dent Hoover July 29. An BROOMDESEAS nt) which I have been charged I shall make! j¢q] will be most agreeable. 
by the Department of State, giving the ex- every effort in order that the friendship 8 \ 
, change of messages between the President 


which happily unites our two nations may 
jand s = appointed Minister, follows | heeome more and more firm and that the 
in full tex 


.. | best understanding may subsist between 
Translation of the remarks of the Min- | them 8 7 | 
ister of Honduras, Senor Dr. Don Celeo “] 
Davila, upon the occasion of the presenta- 








Those Who Understand Us Best 


am confident that, to I 


shall have the effective cooperation of the 


this end, 


tion of his letters of credence, July 29, jjustrious Government of which Your Ex- | It is logical that only our own patrons best understand the 
a President: I have the honor to|™ llency is the head. | Exceptional Quality of our Merchandise, the Reasonableness 


“The President of Honduras has given 
me special instructions, which I carry out 
with the greatest pleasure, because they | 
express my own sentiments, to formulate | 


of our Prices, the Outstanding Advantages of the way we do 
business, and the Real Pleasure of being waited upon in an 
atmosphere distinctive from other shops. It has taken a long 


place in the hands of Your Excellency the 
Letters of Credence by which the Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Honduras accredits 


>as E ‘ov Extr: . ary ¢ N ister 7 ° ° ° . 
Scapacmaies daar tinea “a the most cordial good wishes for the pros- | time to build up such an organization as this, where Quality 
he ited Ginkes at América perity of the United States of America is the one word that has spelled Progress throughout the 
the United State f Am + . ¢ = , 

st , c a nd for the personal happiness of Your | . 

Likewise, I have the honor to present many years of achievement. 


E xcellency. 


. prover ne Aa gg ae The President's reply to the remarks of | In times like the present we do not expect as many people 
gaia larson ' eae ’, Senor Dr. Don Celeo Davila: to be prepared to buy the Best, but we have built up a very 
“Mr. Minister: The letters by ead a 


large clientele of men who are able to afford the same fine 


His Excellency the President of the Re- E ; . 
quality they have been accustomed to in the past— well in- 


public of Honduras accredits you as Envoy 


Public Construction 


; 7 Extraon dinary and Minister ee formed men who appreciate that our necessary charge for High 
e e lary near e Government o e nite : ‘ 4 ; 
Aids in Beautifying els belt’ dae tea tes eee Quality is based upon the actual cost of Exacting Production, 
c hands with pleasure. The Letters of men | 
call of your distinguished predecessor, | 


who is so pleasantly remembered in this | 
capital, also have been delivered by you. | 
“It is with gratification that I learn 


Capital of Philippmes %&. Sulka & Company 








Extensive Improvements 
Completed in All Parts 
Of Manila, According to 
Commerce Department 


ee 


| ur children were treated like a 


SHIPMENT of (sO Te 


NE of those unexpected situations 

which can overtake any family made 
it imperative that a little girl of three and 
her brother, aged seven, should travel alone 
from Cincinnati to Martinsburg, West 
Virginia. Our General Passenger Agent in 
Cincinnati was consulted and from that 
moment, according to the grateful father 
who wrote to us about it, the B& O ap- 
pointed itself the personal guardian of the 
youngsters. 


Extensive public improvements were 
completed in all parts of the City of Ma- 
nilla during 1930, resulting in the lessen- 
ing of traffic congestion, improved sanita- 


tion, and beautification of the city, ac- | 
cording to a report received from Assist- 


ant Trade Commissioner Clarence P. | 
Harper, and Trade Commissioner Harvey 
V. Rohrer, of Manila 


A report submitted to the mayor by the 
city engineer mentions the following ma- 
jor activities: Construction of new streets | 
and the asphalting, extension, repair and | 
widening of old ones; the filling-in of 68 | 
parcels of lowlands comprising about 375,- | 
000 square yards, continued work on proj- | 
ects financed by the 1,000,000-peso ($500,- 
000) bond issue fund; and the designing | 
of various other projects. The city ex- | 
pended a total of $1,550,000 during 1930 
for carrying out public works and other 
operations under the city department of 
engineering and public works, not includ- 
ing the sum of approximately $100,000 cer- | 
tified for payment on works under way. 

Permits totaling 11,642 were issued for 
all types of construction, representing a 
total value of $4,290,000, as compared with 
$4,780,000 in 1929 and $2,750,000 in 1928. 

The Philippine Insular government is 
making a consistent effort to improve port 
facilities. Seven port works projects were 
accomplished during 1930, the most im- 
portant of which were a reinforced con- 
crete pier and marginal wharf at Cebu, 
Cebu, to accommodate vessels of 30-foot 
draft, and the completion of 2,300 lineal 
feet of marginal wharf at Iloilo, Lloilo, for 
vessels of 18 to 30 foot draft. 


Letters of instruction were written to the 
conductor, the secretary, and the maid of 
the National Limited, placing the children 
in their care. The station master conducted 
the family to the train and instructed the 
porter, 


(Signed) “HERBERT HOOVER.” 


— ae 
PRESIDENT'’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


July 29, 1931 





Higher Power Opposed 
For Radio Station WHBY 


Denial of the application of Station 
WHBY, West De Pere, Wis., for a change 
in frequency from 1,200 to 950 kilocycles 
and an increase in power from 100 watts 
to 500 watts ngiht and 1,000 watts day, 
was recommended to the Federal Radio 
Commission on July 29 by Examiner R. 











9:30 a. m.—Judge John Barton Payne, 


H. Hyde. . 
: : chairman of the American Red Cross, 
aa 2 a an called to discuss the unemployment sit- 


uation. 
11:30 a. 

(Rep.), 

pay 


be reduced from 1,000 to 600 watts and 
that the facilities thus released be allo- 
cated for use by WHBY. Mr. Hyde found 
that the station is undoubtedly providing 


n.—Representative 
of Aberdeen, S. Dak., 
his respects. 


Johnson 
called to 


a meritorious local service, but that some 12 m.—H. B. Rust, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
interference likely would result from the called. Subject of conference not an- 
proposed shift. Moreover, he said, the nounced. 

service of Station KMBC would be im- 12:15 p. m—Samuel W. McNabb 


paired through a reduction in the field ynited States attorney at Los Angeles, 


intensity delivered, and that there also ; : aard SO 
would be heterodyne interference during bene called to pay his respects. é 
night hours. 12:30 p. m.—Representative Bloom 


(Dem.), of New York, called with George 


Wisconsin is .17 units or 8 per cent un- , ' 
M. Cohan, song writer and theatrical 


der quota and Missouri is 1.33 units or 12 


per cent over quota, Mr. Hyde brought} Producer, to present the President with 
out. Both States are in the Fourth or, the first copy of a song, “Father of the 
Middlewestern radio zone, which is 19.72) Land_We Love,” written specially by 


Mr. Cohan for the George Washington 


units or 25 per cent over quota in station ; 
Bicentennial Commission. 


assignments. The granting of the appli- 


cation would tend toward a more equitable | 12:45 p. m.—Judge E. S. Vaught, of 
distribution of facilities between States in| Texas, called to pay his respects. 
the Zone but would add 0.2 units to the 2:15 p. m—The President received 


total quota of the zone, 
Commission policy. 


in conflict with | Senor Dr. Celeo Davila, newly appointed 


Minister of Honduras, who called to pre- 
sent his letters of credence. 

3:30 p. m.—William R. Castle Jr., Act- 
ing Secretary of State, and Ogden L. 
Mills, Acting Secretary of the Treasury, 
called to discuss the European situation. 

Remainder of Day—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence. 


New Zealand Fertilizer Imports | 


Imports of fertilizer into New Zealand 
during the year endedyMarch 31, 1931, 
showed a marked decrease in most of the 
principal items as compared with 1929-30, 
the peak vear of this trade. (Departmegt 
jof Commerce.) 


akin 


Projects for 1931 include the completion 
of several port works projects, the most 
important of which are the Cebu rein- 
forced concrete piers Nos. 2 and 3, each 
508 by 108 feet; a breakwater about 820 
feet long at Legaspi, Province of Albay, 
and the lloilo marginal wharf, about 3,400 
feet in length. Considerable dredging will 
be done at Cebu and Iloilo for the im- 
provement of these two ports.—Issued by 
the Depertment of Commerce. 





Senator Davis to Sponsor 
Prison Reform Program 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


institutions are located at Washington, 
D. C., and are operated under the supervi- 
sion of the District of Columbia govern- 
ment. 

“The Children’s Bureau under my ad- 
ministration in the Department of Labor 
first disclosed the conditions to which chil- 
dren are subjected under the Federal! law. 
It has long been at work on the problem. 
Some working relationships between the 
Children’s Bureau and the Department of 
Justice should be possible, which would 
make available to the Department of 
Justice the Bureau’s experience and the 
relationship which it has established with 
State and local agencies concerned with 
juvenile delinquency. 

“Under the leadership of these two or- 
ganizations of the Federal Government, 
with the necessary legislation and finan- 
cial support, it would be possible to wipe 
out the discrimination which now exists 
between children violating Federal laws 
and those violating State laws. Such ef- 
fort, by the widespread influence it will 
exert, should also raise the level of care 
|of all delinquent children, each one of 
whom in the words of the Children’s 
Charter, should be dealt with as ‘“‘society’s 
charge, not society’s outcast.” 





70,000 OF US 


When it was time for the youngsters to 
come home, all details were handled by our 
Cincinnati passenger agent. 


in grand shape, 


“They arrived 
wrote the father. “Our chil- 
dren were treated like a shipment of gold.” 


We welcome such an opportunity to 


render extra service, because friends are 
valuable to a railroad—and none more so 
than women and children. Forty per cent 
of our regular passengers are women. One 
reason, we think, is that women appreciate 
good food. And they naturally like the little 
personal attentions and courtesies that we 
try to give them. Many of them tell us also 


that they sleep well on our railroad. 


The next time you travel East or West, 
we urge you to select the B & O. The scenery 
is of great historic interest, and of course 
you would enjoy stopping off at Washington. 
We are confident that you would have a 
pleasant journey on our road. 


Ue B&O 





INVITE YOU TO RIDE ON OUR RAILROAD 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 


New York + Philadelphia + Baltimore + Washington + Pittsburgh * Cleveland + Detroit « Chicago + Cincinnati Louisville + St. Louis « - and intermediate points 
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Farm Products 
Found Generally 
Steady for Week 


Continued Activity Is Noted 
In Leading Products, With 
Advances in the Prices of 
Cheese and Eggs 


ison for the same period. 


BITUMINOUS COAL 


Active markets and firm prices for some 
of the leading products characterized the 
general market for farm products late 
in July, the Department of Agriculture 
stated July 28. Cheese, eggs, wool, some 
kinds of cattle, and potatoes were higher, 
the Department said. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

Continued activity and steady to firm 
prices of several leading lines were fea- 
tures of the general farm markets of late 
July. Advances . occurred in prices of 
cheese and eggs, but some weakness de- 
veloped in the butter and poultry mar- 
kets. Wool strengthened and the cotton 
market became active, with slightly lower 
price quotations. Grain-fed cattle were 
in good demand. Wheat markets re- 
mained about unchanged but prices of 
corn and oats slanted downward. Hay 
and feed markets were generally dull. 
— of potatoes advanced quite gener- 
ally. 





Cotton Market Active 


The cotton market was quite active in 
late July with price quotations slightly 
Slower. Foreign and domestic demand 
for spot cotton was only fair, with a few! 
inquiries directed to new crop shipments. | 
Domestic demand was largely for prompt 
shipment for immediate mill needs. Cot- 
tons mostly inquired for were in the white, 
medium and better grades in the lengths | 
of *« inch and 15/16 inch. The prelimi- | 
nary estimate of the probable 1931 cotton 
production will be released on Aug. 8 by 
the Crop Reporting Board, also a report 
showing the condition of the crop as of 
Aug. 1. Exports of cotton for the week 
ended July 24 amounted to 27,957 bales 
comrared with 34,495 the corresponding 
week of last year. Exports to July 24| 
this season were about 60,000 bales ahead | 
of those for the corresponding period a 
year ago. 


Wheat Market Steady 


There was little change in the wheat 
market situation toward the close of July. 
Harvesting of the domestic Winter-wheat 
crop is nearing completion, but rains de- 
layed the threshing in some areas of the 
central West. Low prices are causing in- 
creased storing of wheat on farms. While 
prices of cash wheat in domestic markets | 
held fairly steady under good demand 
from mills, export takings of North Amer- 
ican wheat continued of relatively small 
volume and reflected the sharp competi- | 
tion from Russia and the southern hemi- 
sphere in Europe. 

Corn markets tended downward under 
the influence of low wheat prices, bene- | 
ficial rains in important areas of the Corn | 
Belt and incrcascd offerings of old-crop 
grain. New-crop oats were arriving in 
central-western markets in moderate vol- 
ume, the quality being only fair. Barley | 
and rye held steady, despite the weak-| 
ness in wheat and corn. Flax prices were | 
further advanced by poor crop prospects | 
and an active crusher inugiry for the| 
light receipts of old seeds. | 

Feeds in Slow Demand | 

The small offerings of feedstuffs con- | 
tinued in slow demand at prices not much | 
changed since the middle of the month. 
Prices of wheat feeds were mostly un- 
changed to slightly higher, compared with 
the recent low levels. Cottonseed meal 
was lower, with a poor consuming de- 
mend and prospects of a liberal mill carry- 
over of old cake and meal into the new | 
season. Other important feeds were 
largely unchanged. 

Hay markets remained very dull, with 
Offerings light and in c6mparatively slow 
demand \at unchanged, slightly lower 
prices. Except in the lower Mississippi 
Valley, the Southwest and the extreme 
Northwest, pastures are generally in need 
of rain. The shortage of water is acute 
in some sections, particularly in the north- 
ern Great Plains and northern Rocky | 
Mountain areas. Lack of moisture is also 
becoming serious in the Great Basin. 

Two-way Cattle Market | 

A reduction in supplies of finished steers 
and yearlings at Chicago resulted in price 
advances ranging from 25 cents to 75 
cents. At the same time grassy offerings 
lost price ground as buyers discriminated 
against grass cattle of all kinds. This 
scasonal, two-way trend was not unex- 
pected since the percentage of finished 
offerings has dwindled since the middle 
of the month. Weighty steers grading 
good and better met with an unexpectedly 
good demand from shippers but lower 
grade offerings were slow and weak. Fed 
yearling steers passed the $9 mark at 
Chicago. A considerable percentage of 
the week's receipts at Chicago comprised 
grassy, light, thin native cattle suitable 
for replacement purposes. Demand was 
moderately active and prices showed a 
little strength. 

The hog market at Chicago has been | 
generally dull although a top price of| gy — 
$8.25 was reached. Demand was fairly Faulty Spice Imports 


‘active, with relatively small proportion | . : 
of finished Shit and medium Nodes. Detained by Government 
at Lambs Decline { " j 

Fat lambs continued to decline at Chi- | eter ne ony eee d for 
cago. This downward trend though some- | ath 3SORA8 penis Sf synaes emeres Be 
what irregular has been in effect since | DY at Ors TS Sie ccuiern inane’ 
the year’s top reached $8.50 early in July. Gisttict os Ne Peaerel Food ene Dewy 
Small killers paid up to $8 for a few 
choice lois at a time when range lamb 
prices were hardly above $7.50. Accord- 
ing to the Outlook Report, large numbers 
of lambs are expected to be fed in the 
corn belt during next Fall and early Win- 
ter, althougn not much increase is ex- 
pected in Colorado and western Nebraska | 
feeding sections where the fcd lambs are 
marketed in late Winter and early 
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| May 31, 1931. The spices were found to be 
,in violation of the Federal Food and 
| Drugs Act, according to W. R. M. Wharton, 
chief of the eastern district. 

The detained lots amounted to about 


increasing spread between the quotations 
of the top and lower-grade eggs. Con- 
trary to general expectations, develop- 
eu v Spring.| ments in the egg markets this July have 
Original bag lines of territory wools! corresponded closely to the situation of 
moved freely at steady prices, while! last July. Both production and quality 
graded offerings were a little more: active | fell off, resulting in a sharp increase in 
than a week earlier. A slight up-turn in| the quotations on top-grade eggs, with the 
prices at the recent London sales had a lower grades registering about the usual 
favorable effect on sentiment in the do- seasonal advance. 
mestic markets but did little to stimulate Increasing supplies and lack of specu- 
interest in spot foreign offerings. lative storage demand forced a decline 
Butter Markets Dull of 6 to 8 cents per pound on 2 and 3 
In an effort to interest buyers, butter}pound chickens during the month. Re- 
prices were reduced and concessions were ceivers stored considerable stock early in 
offered; but even this action failed to July. Supplies of frozen poultry of good 
Stimulate business and trading in general|to fancy quality have been practically 
was dull. Jobbers and distributors re- cleaned up. Most of the material still 
ported lighter demand and the fairly on hand is of very irregular quality. 
liberal arrivals could be moved only with Potato Markets Firm 
difficulty. Lack of confidence in some! Prices of potatoes strengthened in city 
instances, and lack of funds after a|markets and at shipping points. Mid- 
rather disastrous Storing experience a year | western sacked Cobblers brought $1.15 to 
ago checked speculative activity. $1.20 per 100 pounds on the Chicago car- 
Continued light production and the|lot market. Lettuce declined as low as 
high percentage of off-quality cheese in|$2 per crate of 4 to 5 dozen heads at 
these lighter receipts were largely respon-' central California shipping stations, but 
sible for increased firmness with which closed much higher at $2.50-2.65 cash- 
dealers at Wisconsin points heid good- | track, with haulings insufficient to meet 
quality cheese. Trading Was unusually | the demand. Onion markets were unset- 
active. Large buyers especially, anticipat-|tled. Continued heat was causing fur- 
ing the advance, made every effort to re-| ther damage to the California grape crop. 
pienish their Stocks at the current price A recent report shows production in that 
level, but it was difficult to buy any quan- State 30 per cent below the 1930 crop. 
tity of the better grade cheese. ‘ihe buik| Peach markets were weak and prices low, 
of the medium and under-grade receipts! because of heavy arrivals. The six-basket 
moved into regular channels and was gen-| crates or bushel baskets of Elbertas were 
erally well cleared. The production of|returning only 55-60c on a usual-terms 
cheese in Wisconsin continues to run|basis at Georgia loading stations. The 
close to 10 per cent short of that during | watermelon market dropped to a low level. 


the same weeks a year ago. ‘Northern Texas shippers were getting 60- 
Perhaps the most noteworthy feature | 65c 
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‘THE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are is- 
sued by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the Department of Commerce. 

The. figures from which the charts are made are ob- 
tained from reHable private, as well as governmental 
sources. The actual week for all items does not always 
end on the same day, but in the main, it is a compar- 
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\3.9 per cent of the total of 38,810,920 | 


examined. According to Mr. 
| Wharton, most spices enter the United| 
States through eastern district ports, New | 
New York City receiving nearly 75 per) 
cent of the total imports of the eastern, 
| seaboard. 


The principal reasons for detentions, Mr. | 


seed, mace and pepper; stems in cloves; | 
|wormeaten capsicums and chilis, mace 
and nutmegs; moldy capsicums a.id 
|chilis; ginger and nutmegs; excess mois- 
/ture in cassia; and added oil in paprika. 

“Although detained stocks were a small 
| part of total spice imports in the year, 
|Mr. Wharton comments, “most of the ob- 
| jectionable conditions we noted are 
| caused by carelessness on the part of pro- 
{ducers in harvesting and handling the! 
spices, resulting in the occasional inclu-| 
sion of stems, dirt, soil, or sand. Impor-| 
ers of spices are urged to impress upon 
| their principals abroad the necessity for 
|all of them to ship only clean spices to 
the United States. Most of the worminess 
}and moldiness, which are sometimes found, 
can be prevented by care in harvesting, 
| drying, and storage. Importers can do 
much toward preventing detention of their 
goods by ee foreign shippers in all 
cases to be careful in preparing spices for 
shipment.”—IJssued by the Department of 
| Agriculture. 


‘Low Price Increases | 
| Consumption of Butter 


| The low general level of prices of dairy} 


| products is resulting in widespread in-| 
crease in consumption of butter. This is | 
apparent particularly in European coun- 
| tries where heavy consumption of marga- 
rine had previously tended to obscure the | 
potential demand for butter. Germany is 
}an exception, recent demand for foreign 
butter having clearly fallen off in that 
;country, with imports declining along with 
|falling prices. In Australia, on the other 
| hand, which is predominantly a producing 
|country and where butter prices haye for | 
|some time been artificially maintained, | 


rise of a butter-substitute industry. Con- 


‘ 
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IRON AND STEEL COMPOSITE PRICE 


| higher. 


business indicators and to compare statistical series 
which are expressed in different units, the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce has calculated all 
of these statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using 
for convenience as a base period the weekly average 
of each series for the years 1923-1925 except where 
The weekly average for this 


period is expressed as 100 gn the charts and the value 
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for each week 1s calculated as a percentage of this 
average. Thus, when the item for any particular week 
is greater than the average for the years 1923-1925 
as an index number of more than 100; 
if the value is less than the average the index number 
is less than 100. The data are plotted for the week 
ending July 25 where available. (Issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce.) 
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Light Yolks Preferred | 


By Many Buyers of Eggs | 


Poultry producers find that many buy- | 
ers in the large cities, especially the New 
York market, prefer eggs with light-col- 


Certain materials such as green feed | 
and yellow corn produce dark yolks, but | 
when eggs are caniled it is often difficult 
tc tell whether the dark yolk has been) 
caused by feed or because the egg has) 
been exposed to heat. Thus, although) 
buyers prefer light yolks, in order to be 
on the safe side, dark yolks do not neces- 
sarily mean that the eggs are inferior in | 
quality. Feeds such as_ white corn, | 
wheat, buckwheat, and oats result 


in 
eggs having light yolks. | 


To be classed as a quality product, eggs | Salers affiliated with them for resale to ocntiiene. 


must be uniform in color and size, and | 
light yolks make them more desirable in | 
many markets.—Issued by the Depart- 


|ment of Agriculture. 


sumption of cheese appears generally more 
stable under prevailing conditions than 
that of butter. 


Domestic dairy production is showing | 
much more than the normal seasonal de- | 
cline, and butter prices are tending slightly 
Foreign supplies are being well 
maintained. Usually European production 
has passed its peak by this time, but this 
season it is being supplemented by un- 
usually well-maintained supplies from} 
southern hemishpere sources. Butter 
prices in important foreign markets have! 
also tended somewhat higher in recent 
weeks, continuing closely in line with do- 
mestic prices. The Copenhagen quotation 
as of July 16 was equivalent to 23.7 cents, 
per pound, and the London quotation on | 
Danish 26.4 cents, against 25.5 cents on 
92-score in New York. Canadian cheese, 
now superseding New Zealand cheese in 
English markets, was quoted in London 
on July 16 at the equivalent of 13.1 cents 
per pound, against 14.5 cents on Single 
Daisies in New York. 

Foreign trade of the United States in 
dairy products continues very stable, and 
in total volume the lightest in recent 


ture. 


|One+th 
Administration during the year ended| Wharton says, were; dirt or sand in cumin|ored yolks. 


| bing 
| per 100 pounds of 30-32 pound Tom | much agitation is reported over the recent | years.—Issued by Department of Agricul- | 
of the July egg markets has been the’ Watsons. 


Selling of Coffee 
And Spice Analyzed 


ird of Grinders’ Sales 


Made to Retailers 


Sales to retailers make up more than 
one-third of the sales by manufacturing 
plants engaged primarily in roasting and 
grinding coffee and in grinding spices. 
Data collected for the Census of Distribu- 
tion show that of the total sales by these 
plants in 1929, amounting to $441,081,000, 
36.7 per cent, or $161,878,000, was sold 
in this way. 


Manufacturing plants sold 22.9 per cent, Argentine agricultural outlook, but owing | 


or $101,108,000 worth of goods to whole- 


dealers and users. 

It should be pointed out that some of 
the large chain store organizations operave 
coffee roasting plants in connection with 
their chain store activities. This report, 


| therefore, includes in the sales to manu-~- 


facturers’ own wholesale branches some 
sales by chain-store-owned factories to 
their district warehouses. 

The remaining sales were made as fol- 
lows: To wholesalers, 21.5 per cent, or 
$94,944,000; to retail stores affiliated with 
the manufacturers, 14.9 per cent, or $65,- 


484,000; to large users buying at wholesale, | 


such as hotels, restaurants, institutions, 
etc., 3.2 per cent, or $13,989,000; and to 
household users, .8 per cent, or $3,678,000. 

Of the above sales to dealers and large 
users buying at wholesale only a small 


' part ($25,900,000) was made through man- 


ufacturers’ agents, selling agents, brokers 
or commission houses. Fifty-four manu- 


facturing plants sold through such agen- | 


cies, 18 of which sold their entire output 
in this way. These figures do not in- 
clude sales made through selling agents 
by manufacturers’ own sales brancnes. 

“The total sales as shown above ‘are 


$16,736,000 greater than the value of prod- 
ucts as reported by the Census of Manu- 


factures. This difference is explained by 
the facts that $17,551,000 worth of job- 
is included in the sales, but not 
in the value of products, whereas roast- 





others, amounting to $815,000 was included 
| only in the value of products. 

| This report includes the sale of coffee 
land spices by the 928 manufacturing 
| plants, jobbers, or wholesale grocers en- 
| gaged in roasting and grinding these com- 
|modities for the trade. It also includes 
the sale of approximately $16,000,000 worth 
of other products ‘such as tea, green cof- 
| fee, mustard, peanuts, etc.) reported by 
these plants.—/ssued by the Bureau of the 
Census. 


Continuous Rains Improve 
| 


Argentine Farm Outlook 


Continuous rains have improved the 
{to recent political events there is less 
and domestic securities and 
exchange are weak and business is hesi- 
|tant, according to a cable received from 
| Commercial Attache Alexander V. Dye at 
Buenos Aires. 

| The Public Works budget which orig- 


jinally was set at 207,000,000 paper pesos’ 
|was reduced to 100,000,000 paper pesos. | 
As compared with the corresponding pe- 


|riod of the previéus year, customs rev- 
lenués during the first half of 1931 de- 
{clined 18,000,000 paper pesos. June rail- 
| way receipts and frigorifico cattle killings 
| were less than in May, but frigorifico 
| sheep and hog killings were more. 
| sole leather production is estimated at 50 


per cent and upper leather at 90 per) 


/cent of normal production. 
Imports and Exports 


As compared with the corresponding 
| period of the previous year, exports dur- 
ing the first six months of 1931 increased 


70 per cent in volume, but declined nearly | 


6 per cent in value; cereals and linseed 
increased 94 per cent in volume and more 
than 4 per cent in value. Imports during 
the first 6 ments of 1931 amounted to 
259,000,000 gold pesos, with a balance ol 
trade in favor of Argentina amounting 
{to 41,000,000 gold pesos as compared with 
‘an unfavorable one amounting to $6,000,- 


1000 during the corresponding period of | 


|the previous year.—Issued by Department 


ing and grinding of products owned by of Commerce. 
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Wheat and Corn 


Are Damaged by 
Drought and Heat 


Weather in Cotton Belt Is 
_ Generally Favorable to 
| Progress of That Crop, 
| Says Federal Bureau 

| sscehhdartdhbeniana 


| Drought and heat damaged corn in the 
}main producing belt during the last week, 
but the crop made good growth in the 
| East, the Weather Bureau, Department 
| of Agriculture, stated July 29 in its weekly 
|review of weather and crop conditions. 
| Wheat deteriorated further in the North- 
'west, and pastures and ranges need rain 
| badly, but conditions favored cotton, the 
|Bureau said. The review follows in full 
| text: 
| The week was characterized by abnor- 
mally high temperatures and a scantiness 
| of rainfall over much of the greater por- 
| tion of the country west of the Mississippi 
River. Moderate temperatures were the 
| rule in the Southern States, and also from 
the Ohio Valley and middle Atlantic area 
northward where they averaged from 1 
degree to 2 degrees below normal to 3 de- 
grees or 4 degrees above. In most of 
these sections, especially from the lower 
| Mississippi Valley eastward and rather 
generally east of the Appalachian Mouh- 
tains, showers were somewhat general 
and, in most places, of a substantial char- 
acter. They were heavy to excessive lo- 
cally in some central Gulf States and in 
a few southeastern districts. 


On thé other hand, from northern Mis- 
souri and Oklahoma northward and north- 
westward and in nearly all sections from 
the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific Ocean, 
temperatures were extremely high, with 
the hottest week of record reported in 
some places. The greatest plus departures 
| from normal temperature, ranging from 
9 degrees to aS much as 15 degrees, were 
reported in the northern Great Plains, the 
| northern Rocky Mountain area, and the 
| Great Basin. Over this large area, with 
excessive temperatures, the week was 
mostly rainless. 


k Rains Help South and East 
| Rains in most of the Southern and 
| Bastern States were again timely and 
| very beneficial, especially in the south- 
|} eastern portions of the country where 

June was exceedingly dry. In fact, there 

was rather too much rain in some lower 
| Mississippi Valley sections and locally in 
; the extreme Southeast. In the areas re- 
| ceiving generous showers crops remain in 
good growing condition and improvement 
| is noted in many localities, though a few 
places are needing more moisture. In 
; the Ohio Valley and southern Michigan 
| the rainfall was lighter and of a more 
local character, but the showers of last 
week and scattered rains of that just 
closed have been sufficient to maintain 
satisfactory advance in growing vegeta- 
tion, except in spotted areas. However, 
pasture lands need rain more generally. 

In the Northwest the drought and heat 

were decidedly unfavorable, and with 
| nearly an entire absence of moisture, the 
| area urgently needing rain was extended. 
The sections most affected include north- 
ern Michigan, most of Wisconsin, northern 
| Iowa, Minnesota, and the Plains States 
;from central and western Oklahoma 

northward to North Dakota and Montana; 
; also the central Rocky Mountain States 
and Great Basin to the west. 

In the more elevated western and in 

northern districts late small grains were 
further harmed, and other growing vege- 
tation continued to deteriorate. Pastures 
| are ,mostly poor, with water scarce in 
| Many places, and there is an increasing 

necessity for feeding livestock in some 
central-northern sections. Corn has been 
more or less damaged in a rather wide 
area, while the forest-fire hazard is acute 
over larger sections of the Northwest. 
| However, much cooler weather, with scat- 
| tered showers, had overspread the North- 
| west at the close of the week. 


| Small Grains 


Small Grains.—Threshing Winter wheat 
is well along north to the Ohio Valley 
States and has been largely completed 
in more southern sections. Harvesting 
and threshing of Winter grains advanced 
in the Northwest, with satisfactory yields 
noted in the better sections of the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Late-planted Spring wheat continued to 

| deteriorate in the Northwest, with late 
|grains unfavorably affected westward to 
the Pacific States. Harvest is general 
in the northern Great Plains, but much 
grain is being stacked for feed, and cut- 
ting for fodder continues in Montana, 
where condition ranges from a complete 
failure to only fair. The area and se- 
verity of grasshopper damage increased 
|in South Dakota during the week. 
Oat harvest and threshing made good 
|advance, but yields vary considerably. 
Rye and flax deteriorated in the northern! 
Great Plains, while the rains in Louisiana 
| were insufficient for rice, with water low 
}and condition of the crop only fair; 
| favorable conditions for rice prevailed in 
Arkansas. 

Corn.—Sufficient moisture for present 
|needs in most places, and the moderate 
| temperatures, made favorable corn weather 
|rather generally from the Ohio Valley 
|eastward and southward. Some scattered _ 
| localities in this area need rain, but, as 
}@ rule, the progress of corn continued 
good. West of the Mississippi River con- 
| ditions are decidedly less favorable. In 
| the southern parts of this area, including 
| Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, and eastern 
'Oklahoma, growing conditions are mostly 
| satisfactory, but to the northward there 
lis a decided shortage of moisture in most 
| places, which, together with the high tem- 
|peratures of the week, caused the crop 
to deteriorate in rather extensive areas, 
| This was most pronounced in northern 
| Iowa, with considerable corn beyond recov- 
|ery in the extreme northwest, the higher 
lands of Missouri, central and western 
| Oklahoma, the central counties of Kansas 
|where hot winds were experienced, and 
,in much of the Dakotas and Minnesota. 
| There has been some local injury in Ne- 
braska and rather general reports of curl- 
ing and firing in Wisconsin. As the corn 
crop is now in a critical stage of growth, 
generous and widespread rains are ur- 
gently needéd, especially over the western 
half of the belt. 

Cotton Makes Progress 


Cotton—In the Cotton Belt, moderate 
temperatures were the rule, and there was 
considerable rain in the central and east- 
ern portions. In general, the weather was 
| favorable, though rain was rather too fre- 
| quent in some Mississippi Valley sections, 


/and more moisture would be helpful in 
the northwestern portion of the belt. In 
some wetter sections growth has been 
rather too rank at the expense of fruiting, 
and conditions favoréd weevil activity and 
shedding. 

In the northern two-thirds of Texas 
and in eastern Oklahoma cotton made 
good progress. Rain is needed in central 
and western Oklahoma, while growth is 
rank, with considerable shedding, in 
southern Texas; picking is under way in 
lower coast sections. In the central States 
of the belt growth is mostly good, but 
too rank in parts of the Mississippi Valley 
States, with some complaints of shedding. 
In Alabama and Georgia progress has 
been good since the rain, while the gen- 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 
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Termed Serious 
In Some Areas 


Water Supply of Several Il- 
linois Cities Said to Be 
Low; Streamflow Defi- 
cient in North Carolina 

Drought conditions are egain serious in 


Tlinois and in North Carolina, according to 
reports issued July 29. In Illinois several 


while North Carolina is stated to be con- 
fronted with a “streamflow drought.” 





| 


| 


‘Lack of Rainfall | Receipts of Hotels 


Objection Raised 


j township as well as some institutional 
lands. About all of this is leased for | 


grazing, as well as for oil and gas and 


In Vermont Shown , Stier migeiehd ee 
I cli To Withdrawal of 22, e722 2, v2 man 


|Total Business of the Larger 


Houses Amounted in Year 
To Three Millions 


Receipts of 82 hotels of 25 or more rooms 
in Vermont in 1929 totaled $3,654,000, a 
census of distribution report issued by the | 
Bureau of the Census reveals. Of the 82 
hotels reporting, 45 were in operation 
throughout the year and 37 were of the 


|resort type, operating from two to seven 


months of the year. 

The 45 hotels in operation the full year 
reported a total annual business of $2,506,- 
000, an average of 883 full-time employes 


jand a total of $598,000 paid in salaries 
muncipalities are facing critical conditions, | 


and wages during the year. These hotels 

also reported 2,723 guest rooms and a din- 

ing room seating capacity of 3,397. 
Fifteen of these hotels were owned by 


Government Land 


New Mexico Commissioner 
Says Removal From Entry 
Of Areas in State Will Re- 
sult in Tax Loss 


Santa Fe, N. Mex., July 29. 
The recent action of the Department of 
the Interior in withdrawing from entry all 


Government land in 167 townships east | 
and south of the Navajo Reservation in} 


New Mexico “looks like a move to turn 
over about one-fourth of the State to the 


to the State unless the Indians could or 
would lease, which they do not do nor) 
do they pay taxes on either personal prop- 
erty or realestate. 

In short, this eliminates the value of | 
these school lands; we cannot take lieu 
lands, for there is no such amount of} 
equal value available. 


Loss in Tax Value 


This proposed area comprises prac- | 
tically all of McKinley County and most 
;}of San Juan, as well as a portion of 
Sandoval, and will cause a tax value loss | 
of millions to the State. | 

In addition to this, it is a great wrong 
to the settlers, many of,whom have been 
jthere for generations and have valuable 
‘homes and improvements. 

It looks like a move to turn over about 
one-fourth of New Mexico to the Indians. 
|No doubt they should be helped or taken 
care of by the Government but, on the 
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Germans Using 
New Process for 
Rustproofing lro 


Services of Completely 
Equipped Plant Placed 
At Disposal of Manufac- 
turers of Vehicles 





A new process for rustproofing iron and 
steel is being used commercially in Ger- 
many, and hardware and bicycle parts 
treated by it are already on the market, 


according to information supplied July 29) 
by the Department of Commerce. Serv-| 


ices of a completely equipped plant are 





SPRINGFIELD, ILL., July 29.| corporations, as compared with 30 owned 
by individuals and partnerships. 
Receipts of the 37 resort-type hotels to- |Commissioner, James F. Hinkle. 
taled $1,148,000 in 1929, and $250,000 was | 
These hotels 


“The drought of 1930 can now be termed 
the drought of 1930 and 1931,” it was stated 
in a report made today to Governor Louis | 


I. Emmerson by the Chief Sanitary En- = cual wacen ree. dining room|! millions to the State, he declared in is taken. 


Fourteen were | & statement, which follows in full text: | 
as against 23 


owned by individuals and partnerships.— Department has withdrawn from entry all 
Issued by the Bureau of the Census. 


gineer, Harry F. Ferguson. 


“Our supplemental survey has revealed owned by 


that serious water shortage still exists in 
sc.ne muncipalities,’ Mr. Ferguson re- 
ported’ “When the Spring rains started, 
about the first week in March, some relief 
was given to the cities experiencing the 
water shortage. The rains since then have 
been ‘spotty’ and have entirely relieved 
water shortages in some of the cities, but 
én others the conditions are still critical 
and even more critical than at the end of 
1930 and early this year.” 


Some Reservoirs Low 


Reservoirs at Salem and Sparta are very 
low, the second survey has revealed, ac- | 
cording to Mr. Ferguson, and it is esti- | 
mated that without rain the supplies will 
last only a little over 30 days. However, 
both of these cities are now drilling wells | 
which they hope will augment their sup- | 
plies sufficiently to make them last until | 
the Fall rains, it was stated. 


Mt. Olive’s supply also is exhausted 
practically, and water is being furnished | 
from Staunton through a four-mile emer- 
gency pipe line. Freeburg’s reservoir sup- 
ply is practically exhausted and three 
miles of 6-inch pipe have been installed 
to draw water from Silver Creek. This 
is a permanent pipe line and will consti- | 
tute part of the city’s regular supply. 


In Jacksonville, Pana and Mattoon, Mr. 
Ferguson said, the existing surface sup- 
plies are being increased by water drawn | 
from wells. Restrictions on the use of | 
water are still in effect in Pana, Salem, | 
Sparta and Mt. Olive. 


Rainfall Uneven 


Paris, Litchfield, Carbondale, Centralia, 
Carlinville, White Hall, and West Frank- 
fort, Mr. Ferguson found, still have suffi- 
# cient water to meet their needs until Fall, 
if no more rain is received. 

“The United States Weather Bureau 
records show that Illinois as a whole has 
received approximately its normal rainfall 
for the last few months but a close analy- 
sis of these rainfall records reveals an 
extremely uneven distribution,’ Mr. Fer- 
guson stated 

“There have been cases where extremely 
heavy rainfalls have occurred at some 
places and only a few miles distant prac- | 
tically no rain has fallen. Even where | 
rainfalls heave been about normal, the 
ground water levels have been so lowered 
by the drought of 1930 that larger per- 
eentages than normally were absorbed by 
the ground, resulting in lower runoff to 
fill the depleted storage reservoirs. | 

“Extremely warm weather,’ he con- 
cluded, “has also been a factor in in- 
creasing the evaporation of the water from | 
the reservoirs causing still further de- | 
pletion.’ 





Conditions in North Carolina 
RALeicH, N. C., July 29. 


Following the “rainfall drought” of 
1930, North Carolina this year is con- 
fronted with a “streamflow drought,” ac- 
cording to a report issued by Thorndike 
Saville, Chief Engneer of the Water Re- | 
sources and Engineer Division of the De- 
partment of Conservation and Develop- | 
ment. 

During the 17 months from February, | 
1930, to June, 1931, Mr. Saville stated, | 
there were only four months with more 
than normal rainfall. 

“A ‘rainfall drought,’ may or may not 
be of serious consequences,” he said. “That 
of 1930 was serious to farmers in certain 
areas, and of only moderate severiiy to 
water supply and water power projects 
The extension of the ‘rainfall drought’ | 
into 1931 has not to date in general cre- 
ated serious damage to farmers because 
such rainfall as has occurred has been 
well distributed in showers, and crops 
have not been badly affected. | 


‘Drought’ in Streamflow 

“With respect to streamflow, there is 
another story. This Fall we will almost 
certainly have a ‘streamflow drought,’ due 
to the fact that ground water reserves 
which normally supply streamfiow in the 
dry months of September and October 
were greatly depleted in 1930 and have 
not been replenished by heavy soaking 
rains in 1931. 

“As a result of this situation, it is pre- 
dicted that large areas of the State, and | 
particularly the Piedmont region, will | 
probably experience a very severe short- | 
age in streamflow this Fall. Even more | 
than normal rainfall in July and August | 
will do little to relieve this situation. With | 

g@iess than normal rainfall in July and 
August, it is predicted that streams gen- 
erally will reach new minimum flow con- | 
ditions in September and October. The! 
only possible relief will be the occurrence | 
of prolonged heavy rains, such as may 
be expected if a West Indian huricane 
passes up the coast far enough inland to 
be effective. A good or fair condition of 
crops is no present indication of fuiure 
streamflow deficiency, and all signs point 
to a serious ‘streamflow drought’ this Fall. 

“Municipalities and hydroelectric plants | 
having storage reservoirs should operate | 
them with the utmost care even if they 
fill to overflowing in July or early Au-| 
gust, as later streamflow will be almost | 
surely markedly deficient. Municipalities | 
dependent upon run-of-river sources, and 
having no or limited storage, should now | 
begin to give consideration to emergency | 
measures which may have to be taken | 
this Fall to produce an adequate water | 
supply.” 


Commerce Department 
Begins Moving in January 


The Department of Commerce will be- 
gin moving into its new $17,000,000 build- | 
ing by the first of the year, it was an- 
nounced orally at the Department July 29, | 
It is expected that moving will not be fin- 
ished before at least two months because 
of the enormity of the task. ‘The follow- 
ing additional information was supplied: 

The moving of the Patent Office in itself 
will be a maior undertaking, and it will 
likely take several weeks to transfer the 
records and files of the Office to the new 
structure. The moving of the Census DBu- 
reau will probably be deferred until tem- 
porary employes have been released and 
the Bureau is down to its normal operat- 

@ ing force. | 
The building is considered one of the 
world’s great office buildings. With a| 
length of 1.050 feet and a breadth of 325 
feet, it will occupy three city blocks. 


| 


| seating-capacity of 4,126. 
corporations, 


Czech Patents Granted 
Since the establishment of the Czecho- lowing only Indians to occupy or file on! senic produced 17,425 tons, including,368 
slovak republic 28,644 patents have been | such lands. 
granted, of which 16,569 were still in force 
in Jan. 1931—(Department of Commerce.) ! sections, that is 2, 16, 32 and 36 in each ment of Commerce.) 








© 1931, Liccsrt & Myers Tobacco Co. 


other hand, the citizens and the State 
of New Mexico have some rights. 

I think this matter should be given the 
The action will cause a tax value loss utmost publicity before any further action 


Indians,” according to the State Land 


Arsenic Output Shown 


L Arsenic produced as arsenious oxide in 
|Government lands in 167 townships on |the United States in 1930 amounted to 
the East and South sides of the Navajo | 17.057 short tons. Of this production 12,- 
Indian Reservation, this with the view of 593 short tons was refined and 4,464 tons 
extending the Indian reservation or al-| was crude. Of the refined and crude ar- 


According to press reports, the Interior | 


tons on hand, was sold; it was valu@d at 
In this area the State has 668 school | $1,008,385, or 2.89 cents a pound. (Depart- 


placed at the disposal of manufacturers 
of automobiles, bicycles, and hardware for 
rustproofing their products, and stipu- 
lated charges are made. 

| The following additional information 
} was supplied: 

| The process, commercialized by the I. G. 
| Farbenindustrie, is called ‘“Atrament Ver- 
| fahren” and consists in phosphatizing the 
surface of iron, including any manganese 
content that it may include. Complete 
details of the composition of the mixture 


and the method of its reactivation are not | 


obtainable, according to Consul General 
W. L. Lowrie, at Frankfort-on-the-Main. 


It is known, however, that the articles | 


to be treated are cleansed of rust and 





GOOD..iheyve _ 
got to be good! 













Accurate! Men and science .. . the 
most modern machines, the soundest re- 
search... in perfect teamwork! 

No cigarette is made with more care 
than Chesterfield. The best tobaccos 
money can buy. The purest cigarette 
paper made. Plus every manufacturing 
refinement that science can give! 


Chesterfield 


THAT GOOD CIGARETTE—THEY SATISFY 





— 


‘Production of Basalt 
As Revealed by Census 


According to data collected in the Cen- 
sus of Mines and Quarries taken in 1930, 


basalt was produced in the United States 
in 1929 by 137 enterprises, employing 3,053 
wage earners (average for the year) and 
| reporting power equipment with an aggre- 
gate rating of 63,131 horsepower. 

The quantity of basalt produced in 1929 
was approximately 12,447,000 short tons, 
| valued at $15,494,241. Of the total, 11,- 
907,000 tons, valued at $14,721,566, was 
crushed basalt produced by 120 establish- 
ments. In addition, 2,587,000 tons of bas- 


jalt, valued at $2,464,186, was produced by | 


}85 noncommereial establishments. 


The leading States in the order of pro- 
duction of basalt were Connecticut, New 
| Jersey, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and 
|New York, which accounted for approxi- 
mately four-fifths of the tonnage produced 
in 1929. 

For census purposes the basalt industry 
is considered as embracing only commer- 
cial enterprises, and does not include those 
enterprises operated by States, counties, 
municipalities, and public utilities when 
jthe product is used in connection with 
; their other activities—IJssued by the Bu- 
reau of the Census. 


oil, then immersed in a bath which is 
kept at a temperature of 98 to 100 de- 
grees centigrade for one to one and a 
half hours. Following this treatment, the 
articles are dried and rubbed with min- 
eral oil. The resulting coat of phosphate 
ranges in color from greyish black to deep 
black and consists of very fine crystals 
which hold the oil for a long time or 
provide a good hold for the priming coat 
of paint. 


They make things go! 


pounds at 


and hands 


They’re MADE that way! 


931,00 


turn metal into millions 
. ef useful things! 


The uproar of great factories 
go right ahead. 
ing out nearly everything you 


use, or live in, or ride on. Accu- 
racy is their watchword! 


MACHINISTS 


LIN THE U.S.A.] 


their ears. But they 
Their minds 
have a part in turn- 


Milder—you can smoke as many as you 
like. And they taste better—that good 
natural flavor of ripe, sweet-tasting 
tobaccos. The last Chesterfield of the 
day is as mild and smooth as the first. 

Well-filled, well-formed, even-burning, 
always a cool and comfortable smoke— 
They Satisfy! They’re made that way! 
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Poultry Canning 
Drops to Half of |. 
1930 Production 


Federal Specialist Advises 
Means to Eliminate Popu- 
lar Prejudice Against Cold 
Storage Chicken 


Elimination of the popular prejudice 
against cold storage poultry, and expan- 
sion of the canned poultry industry prob- 
ably can be brought about when the publie 
+8 educated to the fact the higher price for 
drawn than undrawn poultry does not 
necessarily mean a higher price per pound 
for edibie meat, according to an oral 
statement July 28 by R. S. Slocum, senior 
marketing specialist of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

At present, the public does not gen- 
erally take into consideration that one 
fourth of the weight of the chicken is 
lost in drawing, Mr. Slocum said, and 
people are willing to pay a price for live 
or dressed chicken which is actually 
much higher per pound when computed 
or a drawn weight basis. 

The following information was also 
given orally by Mr. Slocum: 


Most of the “cold storage taste” of stored 
‘Continued on Page 8, Column 5.] 
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Deduction Denied Patent on Loose Leaf Binder | 
Held to Be Valid and Infringed Ty Penns 


For Depreciation 


In Street Paving Patent 


Court Refuses Corporation 
Recovery of Assessments 


| 
| 

















New- York, N, Y. 
TRUSSELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Vv 


Imposed by City to Meet) wisox Jones Company (by substitution 


Cost of Improvements 


for Irvinc-PITT MANUFACTURING CoM- 
FANY). 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit. 


St. Louis, Mo.|A4ppeal from the District Court for the 


F. M. Hussett Son & Company, Inc., 
v. 
Davip Burnet, COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL 


Eastern District of New York. 

DvuELL, DunN & ANDERSON (CHARLES W. 
HILLs, Cuartes W. HILis Jr., C. Eari 
Hovey and ALEXANDER C. Masser of 


Notice Requiring Magnifying Glass to 
Read It Is Found Insufficient 


| 
| 
- 
method of its manufacture. This con- 
tention must also fail. The claims are 
for an article of manufacture, not for a 
process; and it is true, of course, that an | 
old article cannot be patented by claimimg | 
if as the product of a new process. Am.| 
Tube Works v. Bridgewater Iron Co., 132 F. | 
16 (C. C. A. 1) Cochrane v. Badische Anilin | 
& Soda Fabrik, 111 U. S. 293, 311. But| 
if the article is new it may be patented, | 
and the claim will not be invalidated | 
;merely because it describes the article | 


— Ghe Gnited States Baily — vEaRLy INDEX PAGE 1244 
Cities Are Liable 
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Liquid Fuels Tax 
All Local Authorities Re-, 
quired to Pay Gasoline 
Levy, Says Deputy Secre- 
tary of Revenue , 


HarrisBurc, Pa., July 29. 


Only the Federal Government is exempt 
from the Pennsylvania gasoline tax, ac- 
cording to Deputy Secretary of Revenue, 








CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


BANKRUPTCY—Bankruptcy courts—Jurisdiction—Power to permit mortgage fore- 
closure proceeding in State court— 


A bankruptcy court had jurisdiction to grant the holder of a mortgage on the 
bankrupt’s real estate permission to prosecute foreclosure proceedings in a State 
court, on making the trustee in bankruptcy a party to the proceedings; an applica- 
tion for such permission is addressed to the discretion of the court of bankrptcy; 
a mere formal wequest for permission, in the,form of an affidavit, is not sufficient 
for the exercise of such discretion, but the holder of the mortgage, in order to in- 
voke the jurisdiction of the court, must show, by affidavit, the assessed value of the 
property, an itemized statement of the encumbrances thereon, what sale, if any, 
has been attempted to be made under authorization of the bankruptcy court, 
whether any sale by the trustee has been authorized, and the reasons why a State 
court foreclosure would be more beneficial to the bankrupt’s estate and to the 
holder of the mortgage than a sale by the trustee; in the absence of such a show- 
ing, the court refused a motion for permission to foreclose a mortgage in a State 
court. 


« » 
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_ Registration as 
Radiator Mark 


Name Is Held by Court to 
Be Merely Descriptive, 
Since One Class Is In- 

| stalled in or on Walls 


EX PARTE UNITED Statrs RADIATOR CORPO- 
RATION 

} Commissioner of Patents. 

Application for registration of trade mark 








aaa . as } . Parrino, in re; D. C., E. D. N. Y., No. B.-19840, May 23, 1931. for radiators filed March 31, 1930, Se- 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit. ! ee eee i cmtante Toon |e some reference to the method of | ae to sist ap tek aimenitin that | ceed tinea WuittemorneE & 
No. 9064. E. Gries of counsel) for appellee. | Producing it. Dunn Wire-Cut Lug Brick | have arisen between distributors, dealers, | BANKRUPTCY—Receivers—Powers—Suit for appointment of receiver of corpora- | 


On petition to review decision of the 
Board of Tax Appeals. 

J. G. Gamate for petitioner; Hayner N. 
Larson (G. A. Youncoutst, SewaLt Key, 


C. N. Cnarest and R. N. McMIian with | 


him on the brief) for respondent. 
Before Kenyon and Bocrtu, Circuit Judges, 
and Ot1s, District Judge. 


Opinton of the Court 
July 20, 1931 
Ot1s, District Judge, delivered the opin- 


| 


Before L. Hann, Swan and 


Hase, Circuit 
Judges. 


Opinion of the Court 
June 29, 1931 
Suit in equity charging infringement of 
Letters Patent No. 1025170, for loose-lest 
binder, issued May 7, 1912; on applivatior 
of Clarence TJ. Trusseli, and assigned be- 
fore issue to plaintiff. From an inter- 
locutory decree for an accounting and 
damages, no injunction being granted be- 


|Co. v. Toronto Fire Clay Co., 250 F. 258, 
| 260 (C. C. A. 6); Eibel Co. vy. Paper Co.,| 
| 261 U. S. 45. 

The defense of anticipation by the prior | 
jart was considered by the court below in) 
a characteristically careful and thorough 
opinion Little need be added on this 
phase of the case. Concededly the best 
reference is the patent to F. von Schleget, 
issued in 1908. It is urged that this shows 
a binder having a back-plate embedded 
in flaps of the cover, which must have 


and municipal authorities with respect 
to exemptions, Mr. Metzger explained. | 
The statement follows in full text: 


Officers of some municipalities such as 
townships, boroughs and cities, as well as | 
county authorities and those of school 
districts and similar political subdivisions | 
of the State do not seem to fully under- 
stand the provisions of the present liquid 
fuels law in reference to tax exemption. 

The law allows of no exemptions except 


tion for purpose of recovering bankrupt’s assets— 


A receiver in bankruptcy of the proprietor of a drug store had a right to sue for 
the appointment of a receiver of a corporation operating another drug store and 
for an aceounting and settlement of the joint affairs and transactions between the 
bankrupt and the corporation, in order to recover assets in the possession of the 
corporation to which he was entitled as the bankrupt’s receiver, where the court of 
bankruptcy had authorized the suit, and where it appeared that the bankrupt’s 
father owned all the stock of the corporation, that there had been daily movements 
of merchandise between the two stores, that the public had been led to believe that 
the two stores were being operated by the same concern, and that the bankrupt 

















| Bevknap and Miians & Mizans for ap- 
plicant. 

1 Commissioner's Opinion 

| June 25, 1931 

| Krnnan, First Assistant Commissioner.— 

| Applicant has appealed from the decision 

of the examiner of trade marks denying 

registration of the mark “Mural” as a 

trade mark for heating rediators, on the 

,ground the word is merely descriptive of 

the goods or of its character. 








‘Mural’ Refused 


.] 











The theory is that he is compensated or business. 





goods are properly marked, Trussell testi- indicated and thus modified is affirmed. ' Sewell. 


i, 

















semblymen are Edgar C. Levey and Harry 








; . A eet It appears from the record that, heat- 
| had paid many of the bills of the corporation's store and had signed checks for |, , ¥ 
i i i to the United States Government. Even . Saat ‘ ing radiators are of various types and 
ion of the Court. cause the patent had expired, defendant — ae yeti tag Laat Ra = the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania is |} both stores, since the duty of a receiver in bankruptcy is not limited to the receipt and susceptible of use in different Welattons, 
This is a petition to review a decision of ,has appealed. Decree modified. che Seaiaes oma’ tae watehings onan now obliged to pay the liquid fuels tax. | custody of the properiy of the —— oy aoe possession but extends to the | some being adapted to rest upon the floor 
the Board of Tax Appeals approving de-, For opinion below see Trussell Mfg. Co. they show. ‘The law states very clearly that the tax| Collection and recovery of assets in the hands of third persons, and @ court of bank- while others are mounted or installed in 
| . = § . a" ; | 7 j .| ruptcy, in appointing a receiver, has jurisdiction to authorize the receiver to institute | thi 
v. Irving-Pitt Mfg. Co., 42 F. (2d) 750; 6 - .|is payable upon liquid fuels sold and de-| \ the enclosure within a wall and still 
ficiencies in the income and profits tax d > ©, We need not say that never in any cir-| ll ti t 1 or in equity for the recovery of the bankrupt ty. | 
of the appellant for the years 1924, 1925 : 8. Pat. Q, 180. Wilson-Jones Company,’ cumstances could drawings alone be’ livered to or used by the Commer | a Mel eas Oe fam needa aa Co C4 a. he Pr ——aa y- |others are supported by brackets fastened 
: ; , » *¥*9 the present appellee, has been substituted h to pr of Pennsylvania and every political sub- | ; ams ’ mE ee. Seg Sees , , : |to a wall. In the affidavit filed by J. FS 
and 1926 in the respective amounts of for the former defendant. pot ln gyn Bey age my Alpes on division thereof, such as counties, cities, |MclIntire it is stated: 
$913.88, $1,351.74 and $1,685.68. Swan, Circuit Judge—Both parties are might seem to go so far. See A. R. Mos- boroughs, towns, incorporated towns and BANKS—Stock—Agreement to save purchaser harmless from loss—Validity of con- | “That applicant's company further 
Paid For Improvement maneentan ers of loose-leaf devices, in- ler & Co. v. Lurie, 209 F. 364, 366 (@. C, | townships. “ ‘ ‘ | tract—Waiver—Laches— ——s ae cite weter the lesies 
- oration Cluding loose-leaf binders of the ring type, A. 2); Gray Telephone Pay Station Co. v,| Some exemption certificates have been i ‘ vindie 54 4 
The appellant is an Iowa corporation in which the leaves are held in the binder Baird Mfg. Co. 174 F. 417, 421 (C. C. A.| presented to the Bureau of Liquid Fuels A seller in 1922 of bank stock under an agreement to save the purchaser harmless | Exhibits D and E, hereto attached, and 
with its principal place of business in Des ; > , 7 ; : from any and all loss and damage that he might suffer or be put to as the result | that th d y 
meeenes Where it 1s engaged inthe owner- pe eae a eee ee Ore, Cee ee O-| De Sian: aes eee ee eae = See 7 f th hase of the stock, either on account of diminution in the value thereof | ae sae tans ay eee 
ship, development and rental of real es-|i"& Opened and closed and extend, when|be enough the rule is perfectly settled, | the above mentioned political subdivisions| ©! the purchase 0 SUOCK, oS ; or installed in an enclosure or within a 
tate, In the vears 1924, 1925 and 1926 it ¢!0Sed, through perforations in the mar- and it is a useful one, that to be an an-|during the month of June. We cannot | or on account of depreciation or loss of the investment therein from any cause wall; that the radiators illustrated in Ex- 
was required by special assessments to Sinal edges of the leaves. The patent in ticipation the disclosure must be clear.|honor these exemption certificates. In | ons tn ae be es > ae d'by the North D ‘kota B aan ° om ‘oma ts Neer peadertien ben ca weet “if 
: ,. Suit relates to a loose-leaf binder of the Atlantic, Gulf & Pacific Co. v. Wood, 288|each case the dealer has been required | when the bank was finally closed by akota Banking Board ani e | a from a floor surface or, 1 
gen caper ell alll ng sell yao ring type, but the particular claims in F. 148, 155 (C. C. A. 5); Skelly Oil Co. v.|to go back to the local authorities and| stock had become worthless, on the ground that the contract was so indefinite as positioned within a wall, to be supported 
in connection with property owned by it litigation, claims 6, 7 and 8, have to do Universal Oil Products Co, 31 F. (2d) |collect the tax which should have been! to time and terms as to render it unenforceable, or on the ground that the pur- | by brackets fastened to the wall. 
in Des Moines and used in its business. OMly with the cover and back-plate of 427, 431 (C. C. A. 3); Canda v. Mich.| paid at the time of purchase. chaser by the failure to assert his rights under the contract until after the stock | Types of Radiators 
The estimated average life of paving in| the binder. Claim 8 reads as follows: Malleable Iron Co., 124 F. 486, 492 (C.| The cooperation of dealers and local| became worthless, notwithstanding the continual decrease in the value of the stock | _ From the foregoing it is apparent there 
the districts in which appellant's property| 8. In a binder, a flexible cover having its C- 4: 6). Von Schlegel’s patent does not! authorities is requested. Local authorities| from the time it was purchased, waived his rights under the contract and was pre- iS among these various types of radiators 
pp | g ' ; ; 
is located is 10 years and that of curb-| back portion split on its inner side to form |meet this requirement. It is pure con-!must pay the tax. The law is clear. Only| eluded by laches from recovering the value of the stock in an action for breach of |@ class or a type which is known and 
ing, sewers and sidewalks 20 years. Upon soit’ Jireten Tea die eae ee dean | eouure, and that merely from the draw-| the Federal Government is exempt. | the contract. | readily distinguished as wall radiators, 
such basis of estimated average life of| against it to embed it in such back portion. ists ae yd i “ a an Oa on eee Thompeon v. Murphy; N. Dak. Sup. Ct., July 6, 1931. be an on a aa oh : 
ving, . sidew j i in © i '; | whether on chlegel meant. wha as er 
Dope charted ae pence OF nccoun |e acta, oe ac gtRIRE (At Tugel ier” disconed, or meant ‘om’ igh Poundage Tax ee cpa Ae co thie later, we aes 18 2p 
of depreciation for the years 1924, 1925 | portion of the cover be “cemented therein.” ‘%® familiar built-up type of cover. SP ens of enumerated things “etc’”—Real estate—Residuary a wall —— — notation is 
and 1926, respectively, the amounts of $7,- Claim 8 describes the same structure but 7 . one : Clearly enough fanciful and may serve 
262.25; $7,245.70 and $6,912.88. The | specifies that the back portion of the Construction of Cover | In Oregon Construed | A clause of a will by which the testator did “give and bequeath all my household | *5,2 Pe. — 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue ruled | cover be so split as “to form flaps of taper- Compared With Others * ees goods, wearing apparel and jewelry, etc.,” to a named legatee did not entitle the leg- |; c A ual ts = eee faa 
that appellant was not entitled to these | ing thickness.” The construction is de- ao atee to an interest in real estate which the testator did not know he owned at the | o¢ Wall god alg n ae escriptive 
deductions. If in computing its net in-| scribed in the specifications, with refer-|_ This is equally true of the German Salmon Brought Into State Are time he executed the will, but which by a subsequent adjudication was held to have tyne it is to be cae that the © such 
come for the years in question, it was|ences to the drawings, as follows: patent to Gebrudder Friedrichs, which was | Held Subj Le vested in him 66 years previously, since the word “bequeath” did not apply to a |jner’ ph : waM» 
entitled to deductions by reason of the not pleaded as a technical anticipation e ubject to Levy ia “ah vord “devise” in‘ iner has cited the definition given in 
d jati ; | _ The book back A’ is of novel construction. ; P gift of real estate in view of the use of the word “devise” in‘another clause, and | Webster's Dictionary, in which “mural” 
epreciation referred to, then the decision| The leather sheet is slitted from the middie | Ut was offered in evidence to show the} SaLem, Onec., July 29.| since the clause did not, by reason of the word “etc.” constitute a residuary clause, | is defined as “of or pertaining t . @ 
of the Board of Tax Appeals sustaining| toward the sides to form flaps i (Fig. 12), |state of the. art. The construction of . ” | notwithstanding the absence of such a clause in the will, and did not embrace real a Of OF persannas 1 8 wall; 
the Commissioner must be reversed. | These flaps are turned up and the metai this cover and back is even more difficult). The Oregon poundage tax payable by| Notwithsta g yea | on a a “ete.” to desi . 5 % | being on or in a wall, 
Section 234 of the Revenue Act of 1924, back piste G (Pig. 8) whieh is suitably to conjecture than is Von Schlegel’s. This 2uyers or wholesalers of salmon may be estate in view of the general use of the term “etc.” to designate other things of the Meaning of ‘Mural.’ 
provides that— FR I a hg ye," oe te disclosure is not sufficiently clear to satisfy | Collected in the case of fish brought into, same class. : ; _In the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dic- © 
In computing the net income of a cor- | J and on its upper side to the flaps ii. It the rule already mentioned. Indeed, it| the State for sale, Attorney General I. H. Fleck v. Harmstad et al.; Pa. Sup. Ct., No. 239, June 27. 1931, tionary, 1926, the word is defined as “of, 
poration subject to the tax imposed by | thus forms a stiffening plate embedded in has been urged that that rule must be| Van Winkle, has ruled. The facts, ac- Pertaining to, or supported by a wall; 
Sees: * 7s GA tensonehle “atewe. | end Series tem ‘tos i To futon’ the applied more strictly to foreign than to| cording to the opinion, were as follows: growing or placed on or against # wall; 
ance for the exhaustion. wear and tear | book back thus formed to the ring mech- domestic patents. Much may be found | “The Pioneer Packing Company op- D es Publi h d . F il T t . Thi | as, mural effects; a mural tablet; mural 
of property used in the trade or business, | anism, it is only necessary to bring the parts in the books which seems to support such| erates a salmon cannery at Illwaco on the ecisions ished in Fu ext in is Issue fruit.” It is evident that when used alone 
including a reasonable allowance for ob- | together and turn down the ears hh over (a distinction. See Seymour v. Osborne,| Washington side of the Columbia River. in connection with guuds of the character 
solescence. | the ends of the sheath plate F, Page 2, 11 Wall. 516, 555; Hanifen v. E. H. God-|It sends its scow to the Oregon side of to which applicam applies it, the word 
1. Under this section (and it is upon, |!ne8 60-83. schalk Co., 84 F. 649, 651 (C, C. A. 3);|the river where the same is moored. The oom has no other known meaning than that 
- os appellant relies), before an Question Considered In re Elk, 19 F, (2d) 677, 678 (Ct. App. | salnron concerning which liability for the} PATENTS-Patentability—Anticipation er identity—Patents— oo noted in these dictionaries. 7 
seeveaeg , RP ae G. , regon tax is controverted, are take . - 
that” ie denne Hage ee “it O f P riority in Use it 4 ivan = aoa ae tee on Ba eeaaee of the Pacific eae an outon Sone ee tet ae py ey ae ss anal as cee sae one af baaiataee, tile weed een an 
mast be owe that the property in con-| Infringement of the patent, if the claims edge of whatever the prior art discloses,|the mouth of the Columbia River and! in foreign patent than in domestic one is not obvious.—Trussell Mfg. Co. v. Wilson- |& wall radiator would, it is deemed, mean 
poction with, which depreciation, claimed |1n uit be valld, ls samitted: tut their |tin('e Gicowure fo be, an anticipation |/outlde, af the three, mie Mit, ‘Thsse| Jones Op, ete. (©. ©. A. 3)—8 U. &. Daily, 144, duly 20, 100 Se oe ee ee ee oe ae 
\ ly ity i % } sh are brou e fisherm | | ee ae E ? 
taxpayer. So much is clear from the very, pean My mage — bn Bo ra = be more clear in a foreign patent oon \aeme on the Senet side where they are |scriptive of such a radiator. Under these 
words of the statute. ; . | volving nothing more than mechanical domestic one, we confess is not obvious| purchased by a representative of the| PATENTS—Claims—Miscellaneous objections— circumstances, it is considered registra- 
_ nether it is also essential that either! si), to us. But we need not now determine| Pioneer Packing Company in charge of| An old article cannot be patented by claiming it as product of new process, but | tion is barred by the terms of the statute. 
<n absolute or qualified ownership of the | . ,whether the distinction is too firmly es-|the scow. And on the same day the sal-| if article is new it may be patented and claim will not be invalidated merely be- | The decision of the examiner of trade 
property shall be in the taxpayer or that| The advance which the patentee claims | tablished to be disregarded. We mention ing i ,, |marks is affirmed 
, 3 ; ; : : |mon are transported either in the scow| cause it describes article with some reference to producing it.—Trussell Mfg. Co. v. . 
the depreciation shall result from the use| tO have made over the prior art in respect | it merely b | 
P. r m Pi | y by way of a caveat. nm the gas boat of the Pioneer Pack- | 
of the property in the taxpayer's trade or | tc the cover of a loose-leaf binder is the! So the question of validity comes down |ing Company ite cannery at wilerneo | Wilson-Jones Co., etc. (C, C. A. 2)—6 U. 8. Daily, 1244, July 30, 1931. ro li . . 
business are matters of interpretation, idea of using a single sheet of flexible ma-|to whether it was invention to conceive | where the fish are canned and distributed | a ifornia Gasoline 
o_o the first ae i 2 this: —_ Guar) and embedding saeeten = ff a ae of cover and back plate,|throughout the country.” PATENTS—Patentability—Evidence of patentability—Extensive use— T R I 
re the pavements, curbs, sidewalks and | ‘ween its Inner and outer surfaces a €; when built up covers with str “ ” | ' ri ‘ ¢ . 
sewers in the streets abutting on appel- Poper location to constitute the back of metal strips ‘vere old. It ye Tt i to be noted,” the opinion con- An apvense SOND, atte ete ee eae ne eee ee ae _ eturns <aeeSeee § 
, “ i the bind 1 i | . was certainly | «judes, “that in this case the fish on ac-| for claim that inventive thought was required by reason of immediate and wide- 
lant’s properties “used in the trade or the binder a metal plate, to which can be|no great step forward in the art, but| , vi w 
business” of appellant? | fastened the ring mechanism for holding|even a small step may require i ti |count of whieh poundage fees are to be| spread adoption by trade, but not when patented device was not manufactured |. a é 
sek o a the loose leaves. This is said to produce rather than mechagical ne Whether | paid are not transported through the} until 14 years after patent issued—Trussell Mfg. Co. v. Wilson-Jones Co., etc. (C. \First Six Months of Year 
Appellant's ” aaa aioe an | . ar sea oe — and = at adits oS matter Ss judgment | — a eee te bute tar | G. A. 3)—6 U. &. Dally, 1964, July 90, 1961. $2,500,000 Higher 
lant’s . 1 c a ad previously equally reasonable men will) 244 i 
affirmative answer to the question put, is! been known with the old form of cover not invariably agree: and for the solu-|#"@ Until a sale has been made they are " SacraMENnTo, Catir., July 29 
“es : z : = ; ; u- : —Notice—Marking patented—Accounting—Damages— » CALIF., July 49, 
ee is ow _— built up from several layers of material.|tion of the problem no hard and fast SS ee | ee ‘ak unos not for what Saoeth so to mark his goods with | California gasoline tax collections for 
eee ee thies fen eS - li The appellant argues that the claims | "ules can be laid down. An advance | come subject to the police power of the| patent notice that magnifying glass is required to read it, it is not a sufficient no- the quarter ended June 30, are 12.07 per 
ete Sesh an ore eee oa in suit are not limited to a structure in| Which seems small and obvious after it! state to the same extent as fish caught! tice to the public (35 U. 8. C. 49), and in that event he must prove the giving of |Cent more than for the same period last 
tee ono bt egg can rte which the cover and back are integral, but | 2 made may often gain support | therein as soon as they arrive within the| actual notice of infringement to particular defendant, and accounting for damages Year, according to a recent announcement 
aia es the en would be property | #7, broad enough to include the old “built- | Seeatens te et neni ye Was | state will be given only after such notice.—Trussell Mfg. Co. v. Wilson-Jones Co., etc. | oa? ae Corbett of the State 
: : : ’| up” type of cover, This contention cannot | ; » by reason of its im- ’ : : | Board of Equalization. The rate during 
used in appellant's business, the former | y , : |mediate and wid J “It is opinion that the license or| (C. C. A. 2)—6 U. 8. Daily, 1244, July 30, 1931. 
5 bl revail. N 1] s espread adopting by the my op a | both years was 3 cents per gallon. 
ae ery used in its aman. ; _| provide ot only do the specifications |trade. Kurtz v. Belle Hat nee Oe, 280 | poundage fee involved in this case only | | “During the first six aaaie of 1930, the 
, Tmust be conceded that the laying of Po ee may an” nertaore pe con- |E gT7 (©: CA 20: Van Heusen y. ‘ar ieldentally affects Interstate commerce: |pareTs—Loose let binder vad and infringed— gasoline tax, was 19.0881" sald Mt. 
business Ot | structed of a single integral sheet of leather |& Wilson, 300 F. 922 (D.C. 8. D. N. ¥,);|that it is imposed for the purpose 0 Trussell for Loose Leaf Binder, claims 6, 7 and 8 held valid and | Corbett. “Almost $2,500,000 increase is to 
residence property does increase its rental! or other suitable material. so that the sides Franc-Strohmenger & Cowan v. Arthur| Producing revenue for the propagation| Patent 1025170 to Trussell for Loose ' as Jy, |be noted by June 30 of this year. If this 
value. That rental value is increased also| or flaps of the book back A’ are all made of | Siegman, Inc., 27 F. (2d) 785 (C. C_ A, 2),| Nd preservation of fish and that it comes | infringed.—Trussell Mfg. Co. v. Wilson-Jones Co., ete. (C. C. A. 2)—6 U. S. Daily, | rate of gain continues, it is more than 
by pavement other than that immediately| one sheet. Aas pees : | within the exceptions to the general rule| 1244, July 30, 1931. likely that the gross tax for 1931 will ap- 
abutting the property, without which other but the claims themselves, in specifying a| Time of Be innin that a State may not enact a law, the roximate 
pavement the pavement in front of the | cover “having its back portion split on its | 8 8 direct purpose or effect of which is to . Whil groan 
: ; “While it i 
ee, property would be useless. And | anes side to form flaps,” with a metal Manufacture Discussed |burden interstate commerce.” | Trade Marks | by the State Sextoue oe —— ae 
e rental value is increased without re- back-plate inserted “in such split portion’| ‘The patent in suit, however, i —_—____-eroe : santic highway uses and vi 
: : A | : , is not thus os ; ; , & y uses and exports will reduce this 
ae te : who pays for the pavement, | implicitty demand a single integral sheet | aided, for the patented devices were not| Veterans’ Property Held | TRADE MARKS—Marks and names subject to ownership—Descriptive— _ | total approximately 10 per cent, there will 
whether it is constructed from special as-| of cover material. manufactured commercially until 14 years | , perty | “Mural” held descriptive of radiators, since one class of radiators is installed in | still remain more than $40,000,000. With 
—— ’ _ general revenue. It is Again, attack is made upon the claims |after the patent issued. This was because Taxable in North Dakota or on walls—Ex parte United States Radiator Corporation. (Com'r. Pats.)—6 U.S. this amount available in times when the 
a eS sO Byes walliine of churches g;, being of a hybrid character—neither |of the dificulty of forming the flaps. | Daily, 1244, July 30, 1931. buying power of the dollar is materially 
eine St oe oe for a product nor for a process, but an/ Trussell testified that there was no stand- Bismarck, N. Dak., July 29. | | greater than it has been, California can 
instances it can hardly be said that any | oteemet = oy he ae 7 ——— wai ~ could find fot per-| Real estate and personal property pur- Federal Taxation : ‘foe uae a Se ae in 
Paienvament ; i= ——— —=|;orming this operation, and that he had | chased with money received by a guardian | mnanes Ee new 
oe nba a ee nae onney. | by a value added to what he already had. | oa gas Sovep his own method of | for the benefit of his cord hier the DEPRECIATION—Depreciable property—Assessments for public improvements— _ Monthly Assessments _ 
is on that account property used in the : . ; a ill | Pp & e leather, and “junked over| World War Veterans Act of 1924 is tax- | ; i d by a city to meet the cost of paving, curbing and | _June is the third month for which gaso- 
b ns prepercy The increased value of his property will | $2,000 worth of equipment” in trying to| able, the North Dakota Attorney General's| ,cbecia! assessments imposed oy toy. i ty oak line taxes have been sisestd on 8 
usiness of renting property, _ diminish as the value of the pavement) build the splitting machine which was|amee has saled rney General's | sidewalk improvements constructed by the city on its property adjacent to tax- | ontniy basis following amendment. of 
P spy Baw @ street railway running in front decreases from exhaustion, wear and tear,| finally evolved. Though a patentece is office has ruled. = = =———SsSs payer's buildings may not be recovered through deductions for depreciation—Hub- |tne jaw as an emergency measure by the 
= ceed sg ond oat ore but ane. Snoreens . vane — ee eee | not obliged to put his patent to immediate| __ ; 2 ———==| bell Son & Co., Inc., v. Burnet. (C. C. A. 8)—6 U. S. Daily, 1244, July 30, 1931. | Legislature on April 1, 1931. The changed 
: Paaos payer has received, while it diminishes, | use, so long a delay as here d ‘fied that plaintiff's policy was to make | ———- ‘ —___— — - ee <== | method for assessment d collecti i 
rental value, not “used in the trade or| does not diminish by reason of its ex-| well rais occurred may | ice sufficientiy clear for comnpeti-|~ : , ee - i= F REEDS BAG Saleen ae 
— re 5 i ; 1 : | e a doubt whether Trussell’s in- the notice sufficiently clear for competi- - | viewed with satisfaction by Mr. Corbett, 9% 
cause it ie sometiig indesensent of and [Ue itt canto ett tnd tear of oreo |ventve thought did not reside in devising| tors to-ee but a5 inconspicuous as Possible | Decisions of Customs Court License Law Explained —_[wbo, sisapproved unsecured retention by 
. ee ae | ” . peer, | the machine for making the article rather | f0r Purchasers, because the trade objects 7 a ee a ‘ oil companies of gasoline tax funds for 
ere en —, mao igre ree ges it}erty in which the taxpayer has no special) than in the conception of the article it-|to any marking. On Various Assessments) For California Contractors quarterly periods. 
ness, only Srcaaeibelie soreine 7 ee ol Ls wn ee ag er Ply eg Bn self; put although the doubt assails, it| The district judge said that he was not | _“Recent experience has shown conclu- , 
ers: because it is not subject to the con-| pa oy haya org po or ction - | does not convince. }convinced that plaintiff was deliberately! New York, July 29—The duty rate on | SacraMento, Cauir., July 29., sively the need for monthly settlement , 
Marthe numer cf that bixiness. Th pay : F . : a The machine was not evolved inde-|iailing to mark its product with the pat- | various items, classed as table, household A contractor must be licensed before he | and the wisdom of the bonding provisions 
Saaiais: the busineca. but it “s not “in” 3. If the | exhaustion, wear and tear” is pendently of the patented article but in! ent notice required by statute, but he made/or kitchen utensils or hollow ware, iS can file a bid on public work, the Cali- under which motor vehicle fuel distribu- 
the business, not a part of it. To secure from other uses than that of the tax-| an effort to make commercially prac-|1o express finding that the marking was | reduced by the Customs Court, in a de-| fornia Attorney General, U. S. Webb, has | tors must now operate,” he explained. “Of 
its benefit the owner may have joined wr tc trade or business then the prop- | ti¢able the manufacture of an article! sufficient to comply with the statute. To cision just rendered sustaining protests | ruled. the $9,973,312 tax ssessed by the Board of 
with a hundred others in constructing it, |r, 0, Da", extent. is not used in such. already conceived. The conception of a|us it seems clear that it was not. The |cf Marshall Field & Co., Chicago depart-| “If two individuals or two corporations | Equalization for the first quarter of 1931, 
but it is still separate from and independ- trade or business and is not the proper ty) inder of the patented description was a) statute requires a patentee “to give suffi-| ment store. Presiding Judge Fischer! file a joint bid, and each of the individ- | more than $1,250,000 was permitted to go 
ines as Pagresgcr ae I » i ol , ‘ y . advance over the old construc-| is patented. |aside the collector's assessment at 60 per been duly licensed under the provisions | eve tha e State will be unable cole 
ee ee. a pele dg bol business but jointly used by it and by|tion, we cannot say that any one ac- ¥ ae lcent ad valorem, under paragraph 399, of the act, no further license is necessary | lect a large part of this delinquency. 
SCS ceetien Testicmsaiis thee teens persed Sees the owner would be | quainted with the prior art and possessing | Damages Limited | Act of 1922, and applying duty at 40 per simply because of the fact that they join) “Of the $11,574,548 assessed in motor 
aciitatios ana’ trateceees eanmuones entitled only to the depreciation resulting | ordinary mechanical skill might have con- “ . cent ad valorem, under paragraph 389 of in the making of the bid,” the opinion vehicle fuel taxes’ for the last three 
er eae tee ean aed te frome Se wae of that truck ana would peve ceived the idea of a binder so constructed. By Time of Notice the 1922 law. ruled, explaining séction 3 of the Act of | months, the State is assured a 100 per cent 
the business and for the service of the total depreciation resulted from ils. use. tion of ‘validity, but the deiendonte wren | fon” wing tee, Chonges. It matters ner |. The court concludes that certain trays 1929, page 1601. : cellection. 
public. Similarly, even if it is conceded that im’ efforts to accomplish the ae vee waa ee nn and ghste trames were prey es Patt 
‘ i s s re- i 5 tos yee — = 7 . to duty, upon entry, at per cent, under 
: si  Setemane Implications wae eee © ee vanes een ee adds something of read what he says, it is not a “sulficient paragraph 399, Act of 1922. (Protests | 
2. ile the statute does not in so many qucted on abutting property, it is likewise |f. D. Smith & Co. v. Peck ae ‘sane’ | notice to the public,” an at event | 309175-G-76616, etc.) 
words declare that before a deduction : Co., 262 F.| he must prove the giving of actual notice : y 
from net income may be made on account US°4 by every other trade or business on| 415, 417 (C. C. A. 2); Kurtz v. Belle Hat|of infringement to the particular de- | In a decision overruling protests of the | 
of “the exhaustion. wear and tear of (oat Street and by the public generally.) Lining Co., 280 F. 277, 281 (C. C. A. 2)./fendant whom he would charge with National Carbon Company, New York, the 
property used in the trade or business,” No method could be devised for allocat-|We think the court below was correct in damages. See Dunlap v. Schofield, 152 court finds that the cocoanut shells, from . - 
it must appear that the property depre-|'"8 18 depreciation to its various users. | holding the patent valid. |U. 8. 244; Coupe v. Royer, 155 U. S. 565, Which the meat was removed, imported issue regrow 
al te Eeonacty tm. Wnts toe tiaeees Depreciation Is Shown ek ‘ Artiel 584; Flat Slab Patents Co. v. Turner, 285 States im Bisons, was propery Steeased 
> i mershi : oO a . >m, - . . 
el that the Teshsiaiion mou wae ar There are then three things, among ©. 8 2 - re is aed shaban: He on oo crea <= graph 1457, Tariff Act of 1922, as waste, preved by actual 
il ceeetih’ teem tne don, of ac Goede others, which must be shown before a|/54id to Be Not Clear ae by using only illegible reference to uot specially provided for. Claim for tree tests on Zonite antiseptic 
7 ae 7 : ’ > t of depreciation may hes eee . entry, under the provision in paragrap fa F 
in the taxpayer's business, those are nec- . manemn ok Bee : nee The extent of the reference for the col-| his patent monopoly and yet put com- entry, , ; 
essary implications. me ceenee: ny _ ee 18 wee lection of damages is questioned upon| petitors on notice on the theory that their’ 1622 of the 1922 Act for crude oa 
Unless the taxpayer has some sort of © taxpayer's trade or business and/the ground that the markings on plain-|interest will be keen enough to induce | substances, is denied by the coum, Actual laboratory tests upon tissue cultures have 
ownership in the property which has de- DO’ merely that it is of incidental benefit |tift's articles are not sufficiently clear to|them to employ a magnifying glass to opinion written by Judge Evans. CPrenens Sens. es ae . 
preciated its depreciation directly causes pe pa oo. menmavee Bee futher | comply with the statute. 35 USCA sec.| discover what the marking says. He can | 217643-G-52968-26, etc.) demonstrated that Zonite, in the dilutions used in 
aime no sons and has therefore "0 proxi- | property: ee oe “Sareea «. sons . ® question which can as well | Ags eg Bony have . ‘moaned | ¢ lif Se eae ai iad practice, has the property of stimulating tissue growth. 
mate relation to his income. e must yen th ‘4u in| DE disposed of now as upon a later appeal | COraing!) " fe ““'Cahtorma ommittee 2 te 2 
have some special proprietary interest in _ ‘cen aatieeenh of tak” eat from the final decree. A large number | tO limit the collection of damages to in-| - F al The product is hypertonic and tends to hasten healing. 
the property (Weiss v. Wiener, 279 U. 8. The appellant’s case does not satisfy any | binders. were introduced in evidence, |{tingements occurring after due notice On Bank Taxation Name Furthermore, Zonite is a safe antiseptic. In its working 
333, 337), although, of course, the whole | of these requirements — land Trussell upon cross-examination was | Wa given to defendant. The bill alleged ee as Soom oa 1 : di 
title need not be in him. A taxpayer! apne decisi - i jasked to read the markings impressed|@d the answer admitted that such no- SACRAMENTO, CALIF., July 29. dilutions it is non-irritating and non-caustic, and it 
upon whom a special assessment is levied e decision of the Board of Tax Ap-/ thereon to give notice of patent protection. tice was given by letter dated March 16, ersonnel of the joint legislative - oaculate albumin. Its recommended dilu- 
for the construction of a pavement has) P¢#ls is affirmed. In some instances he was able to do ae inted to 0 to Washing Guts aah Sang 
‘ : Pe mi ‘ | as aneeus B ne ° P committee appointe g S - : ‘ = ? h 
no peculiar financial interest in that pave- | Kenyon, Circuit Judge, concurs in the|so either with the naked eye or with the| It is also contended that the patent ton in the Fall of 1931 in an attempt to tions provide ample reserve strengt . 
ag. ie - chee ee ene Gees: Se etndee De | CS ET, cas were keprenects |e teens Be oe Teen Se 
: y s a. = y public oorH, Circu udge: concur in the! fa ven with the glass, e was more | W . ee ng rly relating to the taxation of national banks, : ss odie . . 
building. Certainly that is true as to a| result, but prefer to place my concurrence| successful than was either the court be-| awarded against appellant, Sessions v. ea — announced by the Lieutenant ZONITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
pavement in Iowa under Iowa law, It|upon the ground that there has been no|low or this court; but there is something | Romadka, 145 U. 8. 29. But we need) Governor, Frank Merriam, and_ the Buildi N York 
is not the theory of special assessments | showing by the taxpayer of the extent to| almost ludicrous ir. a contention that be-| not consider this point for neither the| Speaker of the Assembly, Edgar C. Levey. Chrysler Bu ng, New Yor 6 
that the taxpayer acquires in compensa-| which the exhaustion, wear and tear of|cause the patentee himself can succeed| answer nor any assignment of error The Senators appointed are H. C. Nel- 
tion for what he has paid a special in-|the paving, curbing, sidewalk, and sewer, with a magnifying glass in reading the raised it. “ }son and James W. McKinley and the As- ® 
terest in that which is constructed. were due to use in the taxpayer's trade| larger part of his patent notices, the The decree will be modified as above! 
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, Virginia Plans 
Restriction on 
Interstate Buses 


State Corporation Commis- 
sion Proposes Rule to 
Prohibit Use of Through 
Ticket by Intrastate Lines 





. Ricxmonp, Va., July 29. 


The State Corporation Commission has 
under consideration the promulgation of 
a rule forbidding intrastate bus lines 
from selling or honoring tickets of any 
interstate line, following a hearing called 
by the Commission in a notice stating 
that issuance of such a rule was con- 
templated. 

Objections to the ruling were presented 
at the hearing by a number of bus op- 
erators, who contended that such action | 
was unconstitutional. 

Forbids Agreement 

The proposed rule provides that: “No 
intrastate motor vehicle carrier shall sell, 
or honor, any ticket or tickets over any 
lines and (or) systems of any interstate 
motor vehicle carrier, or enter into any 
interline agreement therewith. 

“The failure of any carrier to comply 
with this rule will be sufficient reasoi: 
for the Commission to issue a rule, and 
if at the hearing on such rule it be shown 
thai such carrier has violated the same 
the Commission is authorized to revoke | 
the certificate or certificates of such! 
carrier, and (or) to impose a fine of not 
less than $50 nor more than $1,000.” 

Reply by Companies 

An answer to the Commission’s pro-| 
posal was filed on behalf of the Camel 
City Coach Company of Virginia} the Blue 
and Gray Transit Company of Virginia, 
the Old Dominion Stages, the East Coast 
Stages and the Safety Transit Lines. 
These companies, it was stated, are en- 
gaged in intrastate operation, and through 
affiliated companies, in interstate busi- 
ness. They state that they have joint 
tariff arrangements and agreements and 
interstate interline passenger tariffs 
whereby persons engaged in interstate 
journcvs may purchase tickets from any 
one of the companies covering the entire 
trip. 

tt is alleged that the effects of the pro- 
posed order are: / 

(1). To prevent carriers engaged in In- 
terstate Commerce in the State of Vir- 
ginia from making contracts for the ex- 
change of passengers and baggage by the 
sale of ‘coupon tickets for continuous 
transportation in interstate commerce 
upon an agreed division of fares. 

Continuous Passage 

(2), To prevent a passenger in inter- 
state commerce from making a contract 
for a continuous passage at a single fare 
with a combination of carriers holding 
intrastate and interstate certificates from 
the State Corporation Commission of Vir- 

inia. 
? (3). To compel the separation, not of 
interstate and intrastate commerce, but 
all carriers engaged in interstate com- 
merce upon the classification of certifi- 
cates issued by the State Corporation 
Commission of Virginia and to deny to 
each classification the right to contract 
with the other concerning continuous in- 
terstate transportation. 

(4). Presumably to fix the interstate 
rates by a combination of intrastate rates 
under the control of the State Corpora- 
tion Commission of Virginia. 

“The rule proposed by the Virginia 
Commission,” the answer declares, “goes 
beyond anything that has yet been at- 
tempted in the regulation of motor vehi- 
cle carriers so far as the cases disclose. 
In fact, considering the railroad cases 
which have arisen in large numbers, and 
related cases such as the regulation of 
pipe linés, we find cases in which at- 





tempts have been made to compel car-| 


riers to make connections, but we do not 
find cases in which an attempt is made 
to prevent connections.” 


Drought and Heat Damage 
Wheat and Corn Crops 


[Continued from Page 4.] 


eral outlook continues mostly favorable 
in the Carolinas and Virginia. In South 
Carolina the first cotton was picked this 
year nine days later than normal. 
Miscellaneous Crops.— Pastures show 
improvement in the Southeast, while con- 
ditions remain satisfactory in the North- 
east. Rain is seriously needed, however, 
over a wide area extending from western 
Oklahoma, Missouri, and western Ken- 
tucky northward and_ northwestward, 
with stock water scarce in many sections 
and livestock on feed. There is also a 
general scarcity of water over the great 
western grazing area, with ranges short 
and burning in the northern Rocky Moun- 
tain States and the western Great Basin. 
Conditions are mostly satisfactory in the 
Southwest. Livestock are holding up fairly 
well, although some shipments were made 
and they are beginning to shrink locally. 
Potatoes are being seriously affected 
by the drought in the Northwest, with 
damage considerable in some parts; they 
are good to excellent in the East and 
Southeast, particularly in the latter area 
where much improvement has been noted. 
Truck is doing well in the South and East, 
but it is too dry in the Northwest, with 
gardens drying. Sugar beets are mostly 
doing well, although they were unfavor- 


ably affected in Utah; sugar cane was 
improved by rain in Louisiana. 
Small fruits deteriorated in the dry 


Northwest, but they are mostly doing well 
elsewhere; citrus are much improved in 
Florida and are filling out nicely, while 
they were not seijously affected by the 
heat in California. 


Employment in New York 


Listed by Census Bureau 


A total of 5,523,085 persons 10 years 
old and over were reported as having 
gainful occupations in New York State on 
April 1, 1930, which number represents 
43.9 per cent of the population. Persons 
usually working at a gainful occupation, 
but unemployed at the time the census 
was taken, are included in the number 
of gainful workers. 

Of the 5,523,085 gainful workers, 4,104,- 
369 were males, representing 65.0 per cent 
of the male population, and 1,418,716 were 
females, representing 22.6 per cent of the 
female population. 

The whole number 
was distributed by industry groups as fol- 
lows: 267,979 in agriculture, including 
148,144 farmers and 115,890 farm laborers; 
5.465 in forestry and fishing; 13,360 in 
the extraction of minerals; 1,982,564 in 
manufacturing and mechanical indus- 
tries, including 406,382 in the building 
industry, 283,637 in clothing industries, 
226,093 in iron and steel industries, 43,- 
345 in metal industries, except iron and 
steel, 113,953 in textile industri@¢s, and 
111,703 in printing, publishing, and en- 
graving; 582,480 in transportation, includ- 
ing 169,190 on steam and street railroads; 
1,147,304 were engaged in trade, including 
banking and insurance; 134,717 in public 
service not elsewhere clasified) ;“478,118 in 
professional service; and 689,548 in do- 
mestic and personal service.—Jssued by 
the Bureau of the Census, 











Employment Situation in Cities 
Shows Little Change for Week 
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Improved Trends in Business and Labor Con- 
ditions Noted in Some Sections 





E 


for Employment from district agents of 


MPLOYMENT and business conditions in cities showed little change during the 
week, according to reports received by the President’s Emergency Committee 


the Department of Commerce. Trends 


were more favorable in several of the larger cities, the Committee’s announcement 


reveals. 
tion in various cities appeared in full text 
section follows in full text: 


Chicago 

Chicago, Ill.: Indications that mane | 
facturers are looking for “better times dur- 
ing the balance of the year are seen | 
in reports by the Chicago Association of | 
Commerce of increased orders on ma-| 





| chine-tool producers during the past week. 


Inquiries for future ,delivery showed a 
marked improvement over the same pe- 
riod a year ago, and tool makers, who 
were then talking pessimistically regard- 
ing the last half of 1930, are now just 
as outspoken about an upward trend in 
general factory activity tor the balance 
of this year. 

In the general Chicago market, the past 
week continued to show a firm foundation 
based in great measure on orders from 
rural consumers. One large mail-order 
house announced a pick-up of 30 per cent 
over orders for the same week in 1930. 
In the wholesale district, buyers are still 
numerous and buying in fairly satisfactory 
quantities. 


It is reported that 5,000 men will be 
set to work within 30 days, a majority in 
Chicago plants, on steel and stone and 
other materials to be used in erecting Chi- 
cago’s largest office structure, the ,43 story 
Field Building, contracts for which were 
awarded July 17 to the George A. Fuller 
Company. The contract, one of the larg- 
est ever signed in Chicago, calls for the 
expenditure of $12,000,000 on the giant 
skyscraper. In addition to the 5,0000 men 
employed at manufacturing plants getting 
building materials ready, E. K. Collison, 
manager of the Chicago territory for the 
Georgie A. Fuller Company, states that 
a maximum of 2,500 men will be engaged 
in erecting the building. This means, he 
points out, a total of 7,500 active workers 


will be employed in connection with the 
erection of this huge office building. 
Indianapolis 
Indianapolis, Ind.: Conditions in this 
district are practically the same as re- 
ported last week. According to the 


Family Welfare Society's report, new ap- 
plications during the first 21 days of July 
totaled 361 compared with 307 a month 
ago and 271 in the same period a year 
ago. Indianapolis building permits for 
the week ended July 18 totaled $73,000 
compared with $184,000 a year ago. A 
large Indianapolis Corporation has an- 
nounced that work will start early next 
Fall on new improvement and enlarging 
projects costing more than $1,000,000. 


Minneapolis 


Minneapolis, Minn.: Excessive heat and 
insufficient moisture in this territory are 
unfavorable to growing crops. The low 
price level of grain and other agricultural 
crops is reflected in the purchasing power 
of a large section of the population. Grajn 
movement to market is speeding up com- 
mercial activity in many branches. Min- 
neapolis grain receipts in the first six 
months of this year were 55,000,000 bushels 
against 47,000,000 bushels in the cor- 
responding period of 1930. The flour-mill- 
ing industry has been greatly stimulated 
by recent heavy purchases to replenish 
stocks and for future needs. It is ex- 
pected that work will start this year on a 
new ll-mile belt line highway just out- 
side Minneapolis, connecting with five 
trunk highways and eight other roads, at 
an estimated cost of $1,100,000. 


St. Louis 


St. Louis, Mo.: The Citizens Relief Com- 
mittee reports that 961 new applications 
were received during July, averaging 56 
daily, while 98 permanent and 118 tem- 
porary placements were made last week. 
The increased number of applicants is 
apparently due to the seasonal lull in in- 
dustry. An average of 50 male applicants 
and 60 female applicants for work per 
day is reported by the Illinois Free Em- 
ployment Bureau. An average of 15 men 
and 15 women were provided with positions 
daily 

Shoe and textile factories are reported 
to be producing at higher capacities than 
this time last year with a consequent in- 
crease in employment. Revenue freight 


cars handled last week by four St. Louis, 


roads showed a decline from the preceding 
week of 3,227 cars and of 5,969 cars from 
the same week last year. Figures for 
this week were 79,000 against 82,000 a 
week ago. The Missouri State Board of 
Agriculture reports that recent soaking 
rains throughout Missouri were of great 
value to growing corn, gardens, and other 
crops. 


Des Moines, Ia. 


Des Moines, Ia.: A notable happening 
“in Iowa this week was the resumption of 
plant operations by the Maytag Washing 
Machine Factory at Newton, Iowa. Fol- 
lowing nearly 30 days of idleness during 
wuich the plant was shut down, about 
800 men returned to work July 20 and a 
total of 1,050 will be on the job by July 
25. According to the president's announce- 
ment, Maytag resumption is on a full five- 
and-a-half-day basis, and only those pre- 


viously on the Maytag pay roll aré eligible 
to the shutdown 


for employment. Prior 
the factory had operated only on a three- 
day schedule for six weeks. 
ties consulted are all in agreement that 


the general employment situation shows 


LL change. 


Norfolk, Va. 


Norfolk, Va.: Four railroads serving the 
local territory report no increase in freight 
Crop prospects in Virginia, in gen- 
eral, are good with a probable 13 per cent 
Truck 
crops of Norfolk and surrounding counties 
Virginia 
p2anut acreage increased 10 per cent over 
1930 to a total of 139,000, but crop is late 
Virginia commercial ap- 
4,200,000 bushels 
which is more than three times the crop 
are 
finding it necessary to curtail assistance 


traffic. 
incv-ease above the 10-year average. 


are far better than last year. 


and stand poor. 
ple crop estimated at 
Larvested in 1930. Local charities 


to needy families due to lack of funds. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Kansas City, Mo.: The Greater Kansas 
of gainful workers | City Employment Commission reports that 
| for the week ended July 23 new applica- 
169; 
permanent placements, 64. Bids are being 
received on seven contracts for road jobs 
and bridges to be built under the $3,500,000 
Due to a good 
demand for housing facilities no decline 
rent is in immediate prospect for Kan- 
of Commerce 
reports that general business, while very 
quiet, seems to be a little above the sea- 


ition for jobs were 206: 


placements, 


bond issue voted May 26. 


ir 


sas City. The Chamber 


sonal trend. 


Charleston, S. C, 


Charleston, S. C.: Employment 
tions are gencrally 
cigar company 


a week. 


.500 on sea wall at Adgers Wharf by the 


Local authori- 


condi- 
unchanged, but one 
is continuing to increase 
the number of employes at the rate of 25 


(The Committee's statement and the first section of the report of condi- 


in the issue of July 29.) The concluding 


o+— 


10 months of 800. The Southeastern Ad- 
visory Board of the American Railway 
Association forecasts a decrease in car- 
loadings for the Southeast of 3 per cent 
for the period June to September. 


A number of real estate sales have been 
reported in the past few weeks which 
involve, in all, about $100,000. It is fur- 
ther stated that it is of particular inter- 
est that buyers are acquiring property 
for investment to a large extent, and that 
the sales have not been confined to any 
particular part of the city. 


The following construction work has | 
been reported: Repairs to the United 
States Engineers wharf at the Custom 
House, estimated to cost $52,000; and re- 
pairs and replacements amounting to $1,- 


Port Utilities Commission of Charleston. 


Memphis 


Memphis, Tenn.: The Municipal Em- | 
ployment Bureau reported no change in 
the employment situation since last 
week and it does not look for any im-| 
provement until September or October. 
In lumber circles, according to J. H. 
Townshend, Executive Vice President of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers Institute, it 
is anticipated that the mills will work 
about 25 per cent of normal during the 
next three months. 


_A report from the United States En- 

gineers is to the effect that an additional 
300 men, mostly common labor, will be 
put on during the last week of July in| 
connection with the levee construction 
work on the Mississippi River, south of 
Memphis. 

Very little private construction is going 
on in Memphis and the surrounding ter- | 
ritory, but there is considerable public | 
construction, including schools, hospitals, 
roads and pavements. Reports from the 
City Hall indicate that building will start 
soon on the John Gaston Memorial Build- 
ing as an addition to the Genera] Hospi- 
tal, to cost about $600,000. In Dresden, 
Gallatin, “Watertown, Ashland and Cooke- 
ville, Tenn., building projects include street 
improvements, schools, waterworks and 
other public buildings, for which funds 
have already been provided and amount- 
ing to $228,000. Private construction in 
the State include remodeling of old build- 
ings and the construction of new ones in 
Memphis and Nashville, as reported from 





_ the Same source, amounting to $110,000. 


Chattanooga 


Chattanooga, Tenn.: A telegram from 
E. Del Woed in Chattanooga, states that 
business conditions are slightly improved; 
a few road contracts are being let which 
results in improvement in employment 
Situation. L. B. Lowe, Director of United 
States Employment Bureau has opened an 
office in the Chattanooga Post Office to 
assist employment. 


Arkansas Cities 


Arkansas Cities: Wholesale business in 
Little Rock, Ark., improved in June over 
May by approximately 20 per cent; retail 
stores are selling more units than last 
year but lower prices make less money 
volume. Retail business slower past 10 
days due to seasonal lull. Little change 
in the employment situation during the 
past month. The situation in Arkansas 
seems to be about the same as that ob- 
taining in Tennessee an@ other sections 
of the Memphis territory. Most of the 
construction that is under way or in pros- 
pect is public construction. 

In the following cities in Arkansas: 
Texarkana, Mandeville, Little Rock, Beebe, 
Berryville, Clarksville, DeWitt, Blytheville, 
Benton and Emerson, construction work 
on schools, additions to colleges, road and 
Street improvement, etc., amount to 
$342,000. Private construction in those 
places amounts to only $60,000, including 


a canning factory and commercial build- | 


ings. 

It is further reported for Arkansas, by 
Lester Ford, Manager of the “Mississippi 
Valley Contractor,” that the sale of bonds 
has been postponed until 
finance the following projects@n Arkansas: 
State —- at Ashdown, Batesville, 
Camden, Dardanelle, El] Dorado, Hope, Hot 
Springs, Nashville, Pine Bluff, Prescott, 
and Walnut Ridge, total cost of $305,000 
In addition the building of the Library at 
the University of 
has been postponed. 
is $425,000. 

The State Normal ScHool of the Ozarks 
at Harrison to cost $50,000; the Medical 
School of the University of Arkansas, 
Little Rock, costing $100,000, has also been 
postponed as well as the Third District 


000; the Western Arkansas Junior Col-|in@ has stimulated business men and/the insurance already secured is still in 
lege at Mena to cost $40,000, and two col-| Property owners in the immediate | effect and complies with the law. But 
lege buildings at Russellville to cost | eighborhood of that site to announce}the recovering of another judgment 
$140.000. | plans for extensive improvements to their | against the person for an accident which | 
respective properties, occurred before the proof was given and | 

Mobile Improved real estate conditions are re- | notice being given to the Secretary of 


Mobile, Ala.: Little change has occurred 
in the Mobile unemployment situation. 
Continuous rains are holding up agricul- 
ture, paving, and sewer work, resulting in 
an increased number of calls on the 
Family Welfare Bureau. The Salvation 
Army reports fewer demands from tran- 
sients, but little change in local calls for 
aid. The contract has been let for an ad- 
ditional cotton warehouse with a capacity 
of 7.500 bales and costing $8,000; also 
for a sprinkler system in three cotton 
warehouses at a cost of $4,565 employing 
approximately 40 men, work on a private- 
owned warehouse has started employing 
about 23 men. 
ity is light except for repairs and small 
buildings. 


Atlanta 


Atlanta, Ga.: So far as competent ob- 
servers are able to see the unemployment 
situation remains substantially unchanged. 
During the week several agencies have 
undertaken to estimate the actual num- 
ber of unemployed in order to lay plans 
for a relief program to be initiated this 
Fall. The estimates have ranged from 
12,000 to 30,000. Henry Smith, President 
of the Community Employment Service, 
has made an extensive survey of the 
situation and in his. preliminary report 
estimates the unemployed at between 12,- 
000 and 14,000, and he forecasts that this 
figure will probably be increased substan- 
tially during the Winter months. 

Construction has received a decided im- 
petus due to the letting of contracts on 
July 16 to the extent of $2,550,000 for 
State road and bridge work. This con- 
struction will doubtless get under way 
shortly and should materially improve the 
unemployment and general business situa- 
tion. F. W. Woolworth & Company have 
started demolition of a site in Atlanta in 
preparation for the construction of a new 
store, and construction has been started 
on a new two-story building to be erected 


They now have on the payroll} on the site of the former Aragon Hotel. 
1,300, which is an increase during the last 


The beginning of the demolition work 
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ON PUBLIC SERVICE 


Single Auto Po 
Held Sufficient 


. ‘Results of Examination Into 
Under Indiana Ac 


t Company Submitted by New 
| | York Superintendent 


Attorney General Declares | 


New York, N, Y‘sJuly 29. 

aoe ., | An examination into the condition and 

Additional Proof of Abil- affairs of the United States branch of 

i |the Royal Insurance Company, Ltd., as 

ity to Respond to Dam. |of June 30, 1930. shows the company to be 
ages Unnecessary 


licy Condition Report 
Royal Branch 


COMMISSION 





in possession of total admitted assets of 
$25,459,709 and total liabilities of $15,240,- 
779, according to a report filed by the 
State Superintendent of Insurance, George 
S. Van Schaick. With statutory deposit 
of $400,000 and surplus of $9,818,929, the 
surplus as regards policyholders was 
brought to $10,218,929. j 
it was shown that associated with and 
under the same management are the fol- 
lowing companies: American and Foreign 
Insurance Company, Capital Fire Insur- 
ance Company, Federal Union Insurance 
Company; Liverpool, London and Globe 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 29. 
When a motorist files proof of financial 
1esponsibility in the form of an insurance 
| policy, it is not necessary for him to 
{furnish additional security if another 
| judgment is rendered against him for an 
jaccident which occurred before the proof 
; Was given, Attorney General James M. 
Ogden has just held in an opinion to the 
|Secretary of State, Frank Mayr Jr. 
(United States branch), Newark Fire, 


Asks For Proof ) 
Mr. Mayr had asked if the provisions | Prudential of Great Britain, Queen In- 


}of section 4 of the Indiana automobile | Tivarar Company of America, 
financial responsibility law of 1931 are|/"SUrance Company 
applicable in cases where proof of finan- 
|cial responsibility had already been filed. 
The ruling stated that the section does 
apply, but if insurance complying with 
| the act is already carried, additional cov- 
ie: is not required. The opinion follows 





of America. 


| throughout the ‘eountry. 
From Jan. 1, 





GEORGE W. WOODRUFF 


ii ARRISBURG, Pa., July 30.—Named 

by Governor Gifford Pinchot to be 
a member of the State Public Service 
Commission, George W. Woodruff as- 


in full text: 
Dear Sir: I have before me your letter | 


sioners, were shown as follows: 
UNDERWRITING 


Premiums earned 





| submitting the following question: 








‘ $75,156 
sumed the duties of that office on = Loases incurred .....5...cccecees ‘ 293 
July 15. | “Are the provisions of Section’ 4 of Underwriting expenses ........ . 35.766,582 
; : Chapter 179 at page 636 of the Acts of 
A native of Dimock, Susquehanna : 
County, Judge Woodruff is now 67 years |the General Assembly of the State Of | Gain trom underwriting 


The examination covered branch offices 


$4,096,409 | Dec. 31, 


INSURANCE SUPERVISION 








‘Benefit Groups 


Submit Reports 


[In Connecticut 


Fraternal Societies Having 

| Home Offices in State 

| Showed’an Expansion in 
Membership Last Year 


HartrorD, Conn., July 29. 


The five national fraternal benefit soci 
}eties having their main offices in Con- 
|necticut experienced gains in membership 
and in insurance in fore: in 1930, while 
the 44 other national fraternal benefit 
societies licensed to do business in Cone 
necticut lost in membership and in in- 
surance in force, according to the annual 
report on the fraternal benefit societies 
| covering their activities during 1930, which 
has just been issued by the State Insur- 
;ance Commissioner, Howard P. Dunham. 








and Star! additional information was made avail- 


able as follows: 


The membership of the five Connecti- 
cut societies increased from 277,788 on 


| 1925, to June 30, 1930, the | Dec. 31, 1929, to 294,474 on Dec. 31, 1930, 
results from underwriting and investment,! and their insurance in force increased 


compiled in the form adopted by the Na- | from $309,905,331 to $324,330,024 during the 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- | same period. 


Fewer Members 
The number of members in the 49 fra- 


235 | ternal societics reporting to the Connecti- 
3.244 cut Insur 


ance Department, including the 
five Connecticut societies, decreased from 


$71.059,626 4,645,871 on Dec. 31, 1929, to 4,203,079 on 


1930, and their total insurance 


: : Indiana for the year 1931, applicable\ to| Loss from underwriting profit d | a ‘ 

S age. During the administration of | cases wherein the motor vehicle operator | loss items Pee 111,496 12 force declined from $5,400,217.754 to 

resident Theodore Roosevelt, he was - . | $4.717,375.159 during the same period. 

a Federal official in Washington, D. C, |88 already furnished the Secretary of | nit cain ¢ ret 713, These d iall ted 
ston, . “- | state with proof of financial responsibility et gain from underwriting $3,984,713 hese decreases are partially accoun 


He has received the degree of B. A., at 


INVESTMENTS 
Yale and LL. B. at the University of . 


in the form of an insurance policy with | Interest earned 


for by the withdrawal of two large socie- 


$5,365,378 | ties which had been operating in Con- 


aaah eee. a a reputable insurance company doing Gain, sales or maturity 1.113.666 ees a a : 
Renneylvania, After 10, year iT att |business in the Btate of Indiana?” | Ye investment expenses incizred “anae necticut and reporting to the Connecticut 
eight years in New York City, he be- | Section 2 of the act referred to pro- 283.402; The Connecticut business in force in 
came law officer in the United States | Vides in substance that the operator’s| Net gain from investments ....... $5,648,780 admitted societies decreased from $82,- 
Forest Service, holding the post from |8nd or chauffeur’s license and all of the) Gain prom teu" $3,984,713 968,138 on Dec. 31, 1929, to $75,784,431 on 
1903 to 1906. He then became Assistant Vegistration certificates of any person shall | Gain from investments ............, 5.648.781 Dec. 31, 1930, while the number of certifi- 





be forthwith suspended by the Secretary | 
of State upon a conviction of such per-|_ Total gain . 
son, plea of guilty or forfeiture by such | /08* from miscellaneous 
person of recognizance bond or collateral 
deposited for appearance in any of certain | 
enumerated cases or in case a final judg- | Pepive June 30, 1930 
| ment has been rendered against such per- | °"'P'™S Dec, 31, 1924 . 
json in an amount in excess of $100) 
|for damages for personal injuries, in- | 

; _ |cluding death or damage to property re- 
chan ar ieeaaiee S eteine | Sulting from the ownership, maintenance, 
where he served two years. From 1923 | US¢ or operation of a motor vehicle, and 
to 1927 he was Attorney General of the |¥POn receipt of notice thereof by the Sec- 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, and in |!¢tary of State in the manner provided by 


Attorney General for the Department of 
the Interior, 1907-9. | 

In 1909 and 1910 he sat on the bench 
as Federal judge for the District Court 
of the Territory of Hawaii. Returning, 
he engaged in private practice again, 
serving as counsel to large industries 
and organizations. Judge Woodruff 
returned to public life in 1920 as chief of 


5,792, 


Increase in surplus .............. 


‘Oregon Rules on Use 


SaLem, Orec., July 29 


Ren Sh WON asin d eva acandeesie "$4,026,173 
- — in 
$9,818,930 | par 


Of Funds of Counties 


| threatens 


'National Bureau of Surety and Casualty 


November to| 


|particularly brought out was collection 
| losses, in view of the number of employers 


rkansas, Little Rock, | 
The estimated cost | 


}until a later date. 


A. & M. College at Magnolia to cost $140,- | 


| the Gr 


Other construction activ- | 


1931 became personal adviser to Gov- | the act. 
ernor Pinchot on public utility questions. 


registration certificate or 


Higher Compensation. s:« : 
| be renewed nor shall any 
Rates Are Requested | 


Advance of 15 Per Cent Asked | 
At New York Hearing 


New York, N. Y., July 29. 


Members of the governing board of the 
Compensation Insurance Rating Board ar- 
gued in favor of an increase of 15 per 
cent in workmen's compensation rates in 
New York State at a hearing held today 
before the State Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, George S. Van Schaick. 


cf the act. 


for future accidents as defined in sectior 
3 may be evidenced in three differen 
ways. One way is by filing of a bond witl 


stitutes a lien upon the real estate o 


financial judgment against the principa 
obtained after the filing of the bond. Cer 


Leon G. Senior, manager of the Board, an ee Se jm ~~ Oe State and he is required to see to it that 
; y “ , ‘In ; : y is by the financial responsibility s 
submitted a chart showing the deficiency deposit with the Secretary of State of Pp y requirements 


in compensation premiums due to exces- 
Sive losses from 1923 to 1930. He stated 
that the increase was requested on the 
ground that an emergency exists which 
the stability of the carriers 
and that the situation Is typical of that 
in other States. 

He pointed out that the total deficiency 
for the country as a whole for these years 
was $86,786,000 and tie aggregate for New 
York State $28,225,000. your attention is now ca 

He declared that on the decision of the | Of the act which 1s as follows: 
Insurance Department will depend the “If after such 
life of many companies because action! any other such judgment shall be recov 
will follow on this decision in other States|ered against such person for an acciden 
along the same lines. 

James A. Beha, general manager of the} 


{evidenced by the certificate of the in 


Certificate Suspended 


GIVEN but after this act shall take effect 
such license or licenses and certificate o 
certificates shall again be and remain sus 
pended, and no other such license or cer 
tificate shall be issued to such person un 
less and until further proof is furnished a 
required in this act.” (Our italics and cap 
itals.) 

Your question is, Does the requiremen 
of this section refer to cases in whick 
proof of financial responsibility has al 


Underwriters, said that the figures of the 
1929 experience indicate a shortage of 10 
per cent, and that with an emergency | 
loading of 4.3 per cent the rate increase 
would be brought to 15 per cent, if not 
more. 

Charles G. Smith, manager of the State 
Insurance Fund, stated that an important 
concern to the companies which was not 


as provided by the act evidence of whici 
has already been furnished by the certifi 
cate above referred to? 

It seems to me the question 
/answered in the affirmative. 
exception of the case referred to in you 
question by the language of the sectior 
itself and to except it by interpretatior 


going out of business or into bankruptcy. 
The collection of premiums is thus made | 
difficult, he said. 

Mr. Van Schaick said that what he was 
interested in was adequate rates for the 
companies and fair treatment to the pub- 
lic and employers. He reserved decision 


must 


oi interpretation. Of course the sectior 


in preparation for the new Federal Build- | does not require additional insurance i 


ported by John J. Thompson, President of 
rgia Real Estate Association, who 
} bases his announcement upon reports 
|from realtors in all sections of Georgia. 
Augusta reports a new $750,000 golf 
course development, and from Athens 
|; comes the-report credited to H. O. Ept- | 
| ing, President of the Athens Real Estate 
| Board, that real estate sales have iri- 
creased 50 per cent during the past two 
}or three weeks. Albany, Columbus, 
Brunswick, Savannah and Macon all re- 
| port improved general business sentiment 
with a better outlook for the immediate 
| future. 


| State as in the first case, requires a sus 
x 


Foreign Business 


Two-thirds of Premium In 
come Drawn From Overseas 


Two-thirds or more of the 
premium income of about $650,000,000 re 
| ceived by British insurance companies (e* 
cluding life and its subsidiaries) durin 
1930 was drawn from overseas, accordin 
to ar estimate by a British insuranc 
specialist, the Department is informed b 





Birmingham, Ala. 


Birmingham, Ala.: Business conditions 
and employment have changed little dur- 
ing the past week. The Tennessee Coal, 
Iron and Railroad Company is closing 
down its Ensley rail mills for an indefinite 
period and this takes with it two blast 
furnaces and several open hearths. The 
demand for steel remains at a fair level. 
Sheet production has been decidedly bet- 
ter this month due to the tonnage placed 
in June at old prices for July delivery. 
The Gulf States Steel Company has 
brought in an additional open hearth 
furnace at Alabama City, making three 
now in operation as compared with two 
for the past several months out of total 
of six, and their sheet mills are reported 
as running on full time. The Ingalls 
Iron Works reports booking an order for 
| 300 tons of structural steel for viaduct 
| construction in Atlanta for delivery as 
soon as made. 

The pressure-pipe demand continues 
irregular, and plant operations are still 
around 50 per cent in the Birminrham 
district. Pig iron is unimproved and the 
market is sluggish with current business 
| in small lots, as has been the case for 
months. The Hardie Tynes Company is 
| working on several orders and informa- 
| tion is to the effect that specifications 
have been received from several sections 


(Continued on Page 9, Column 5.] 


at London. 

The proportion of permium income de 
rived from overseas by the eight large: 
British companies is said tu be very muc 
greater than two-thirds, and _ probabl 
: bout three-fourths to four-fifths of thei 
total premium income. 


It is stated that the business of thes 
« uht companies represents more than hal 
the total business of all British insuranc 
companies combined. Their premium in 
!come for 1930 is estimated at about $365, 
000,000, of which about $200,000,000 is sai 
to have been derived from the Unite 
States. 
one-half of the fire premium income of a 
British companies engaged in this clas 
cf business is derived from America 


—— 


Naval Stores in Portugal 


Portugal is one of the few 
which possesses a naval-stores 


countrie 


Exports of rosin amounted to 8,158 ton 


Said section also provides that such up- 
erator’s and or chauffeur’s license and, or 
certificates 
shall remain so suspended and shall not 
motor vehicle 
be thereafter registered in the name of 
such person until such person gives proof 
of his ability to respond in damages for 
future accidents as defined in section 3 


Proof of ability to respond in damages 


the Secretary of State, which bond con- 


any surety in favor of any holder of a 


tain proceedings and filings, of course, are 


money or collateral amounting to $11,000. | 
A third way is by securing insurance as 
provided by the act, proof thereof to be 


|surance company that it has issued the | 
policy and that it is in full force and ef-| carried complies with tl 
| fect. See section 6, Acts of 1931, page 640.| pose of section 4, I 


Having made this preliminary statement 


proof has been given, 


|occurring BEFORE SUCH PROOF WAS 


|yeady been made by procuring insurance | 


be 
There is no} 


Of British Insurers 
total 


Trade Commissioner Roger R. Townsend 


Issued by the Department of Commerce 


industry | 
in competition with the United States 


in 1928 and 9,819 in 1929; of turpentine, 
| 1,865 tons in 1928 and 1,866 in 1929. (De 
partment of Commerce.) 


Funds of Oregon counties may not le 


tributory plan, Attorney General I. 
| Van Winkle held recently in an opinior 
to Fred A. Miller, district attorney o 
Clackamas County. 


purchase of such insurance. 


a 
t 
2 


pension of the license. Section 4 make 
that very clear; and when the license i 
Suspended by reason of the second judg 
ment for an accident pohich occurred be 
fore the proof was giten agditional proo 
of financial responsibility is required be 
fore the Secretary of State is authorize 
t renew the license. 


e 
i 


1 


In other words, th 


of the law are met before the license i 
renewed. That may require a new certifi 
cate, and undoubtedly 
-|On the other 
new insurance 


hand, 
if 


it does not requir 
the insurance alread 
ne law. The pur 
think, is to brin 
jeach case again before the Secretary o 


in excess of $100 on account of an acci 
dent occurring after the effective date o 


; and in my opinion it applies to case 


of persons covered by insurance the sam 
aS those covered by bond or deposit o 
money or collateral 
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food products. . . how 20 of your 


beginnings to an honor-place on 
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the tables of America’s millions. 
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The article also states that about 


I} DEPARTMENT 5-1 250 PA 


Ss 


Maxwell House Coffee, Log Cabin 


Mr. Van Winkle pointed out that there of 75.59. 
Is no statute, express or implied, which | lowest 
authorizes the use of county funds for the Columbus, with 


question is again before the Secretary of 


the Secretary of 
State would be authorized to require it. 


State upon notice being brought to him 
ed to section 4/0f the rendering of a subsequent judgment compared with 191 during the correspond- 


the act but before the proof was given, | just 


HERE Is the story of a family of 


favorite foods rose from humble 


To read this story is to know 
why General Foods, maker of these 
20 nationally advertised foods and 
more than 60 others, has achieved 
its position in the world’s largest 


cates in force dropped from 90,770 to 


pvalioners $9,633,494 | 85,725, 
5,607,321 


Payment of Claims 
The 49 societies paid Connecticut claims 
1930 amounting to $1,763,026.04, com- 
ed with $1,549,784.27 in 1929. Total 


: 797 disbursements of all the societies on na- 
$4,026,173  tion-wide business amounted to $113,832,- 


232.67 in 1930, of which $83,456,345.60 com- 
prised death claims and other benefits to 
members and $17,589,080.84 was for ex- 
penses of management. 

The total admitted assets amounted to 
$537,780,123.83 at the end of 1930, com- 
*, pared with a total of $546,610,336.34 at 
- the end of 1929. Liabilities were $13,668,- 


gally be used for the purchase of group | 566.98 on Dec. 31, 1930, leaving a balance 
insurance for county employes on a con- to protect contracts of $524,111,556.85. 
H. 


The average number of deaths during 
1/1930 per 1,000 of membership was 13.63. 
f The average number of lapses was 183.58, 

a startling increase over the 1929 figure 
The society experiencing the 
lapse rate was the Knights of 
10.03 per 1,000 of meme 
bership. > 
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nnessee Insurer Makes 
Reduction in Capital Stock 


NASHVILLE, TENN., July 29, 


The State Insurance Commissioner, 
Joseph I. Reece, has just announced that 
the Dixie-Atlas-Republic Life Insurance 
Co. of Nashville, has reduced its capital 
stock from $500,000 to $111,509, the reduc- 
tion having been recorded July 25 in the 
office of the Secretary of State. 
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Deaths in Auto Accidents 
¢ ° 
y | Increase in Tennessee 
s NASHVILLE, TENN., July 29, 
Automobile deaths in Tennessee for the 


first six months of 1931 totaled 205, as 


g | 
f | 


- ing period for last year, the Chief of the 

{| State Highway Patrol, J. O. Davis, has 

reported. 

A startling increase in drunken driving 

e|was noted, he said. Forty-two of the 

{|deaths were attributed to drunken drive 
ing, against 11 for the period of last year, 
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WHAT ARE THE PRODUCTS OF 


L FOODS? 


Z|] 


opucts | bias 


-——s 


OF 
| GENERAL FOODS 





business. It is to know what the 
44,500 General Foods stockholders 
already know —that the sales and 
earnings of this company have that 
stability which is aided by wide di- 
versification of products in a funda- 
mental industry. 

We shall be glad to send this 
booklet free upon request to any 
interested person. 


GENFRAL FOODS 


RK AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Syrup, Jell-O, Certo, Post’s Bran Flakes, 


Minute Tapioca, Postum, Hellmann’s Mayonnaise Products, Walter Baker's 


Ss 


s 


Chocolate and Cocoa, Franklin Baker’s Coconut, Calumet Baking Powder, 
Grape-Nuts, Sanka Coffee, Swtins Down Cake Flour, Post Toasties, La France, 
Satina, Diamond Crystal Salt, Whole Bran. 
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Proposed Bridge Fl 
Over Mississippi 
3 River Is Opposed 





Distribution of Products of American Industry 








in Calendar 














VALUE. AT POINT OF PRODUCTION 
OR IMPORT. OF GOODS SOLD 
TO MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
(834482 600 000) 















VALUE OF GOODS EXPORTED 
($5 160 000 000) 


VALUE OF GOODS USED AT SOURCE 
(85 890 000 900) 


Examiner Advises That the 
I. C. C. Deny Petition of 
Missouri Pacific for 
Louisiana Project 


MANUFACTURED PROOUCTS 
( $70.140.000,000) 


VALUE, AT POINT 
OF PRODUCTION 
OR IMPORT OF 
GOODS SOLD TO 
THE INDUSTRIAL OR 
BUSINESS MARKET 
(653,131,000 000) 








Plans of the Missouri Pacific system 
lines to build a $7,000,000 bridge across 
the Mississippi River at Baton Rouge, 
La., and operate under trackage rights 
for 85 miles beiween that city and New 
Orleans over the Louisiana & Arkansas 
Railway, in order to enter into active 
competition with the Illinois Central lines 
now securing all traffic on the East bank 
of the the river between Baton Rouge 
and New Orleans, received a set-back at 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
July 29. (Finance Docket No. 8179.) : 

In a proposed report just made public, 
Examiner M. S. Jameson recommended to 
the Commission that it deny the rail- 
road's proposal as not having been shown | 
to be necessary in the public interest. 


Uses Car Ferries 















FARM PRODUCTS 
(8:8 920,000,000) 














TOTAL VALUE 
OF GOODS 
AVAILABLE FOR 
TRAOE 
$96,470,000 000) 
ATF O 8 POINT 
OF PRODUCTION 
OR IMPORT 













VALUE OF GOODS 
CONSUMED IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
($91,310,000 000) 
AT FO 8 POINT 
OF PRODUCTION 
OR IMPORT 
















VALUE OF ALL GOODS 
PRODUCED IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
92,070.00 000) 


VALUE. AT POINT 
OF PRODUCTION 
OR IMPORT. OF 

GOODS AVAILABLE 
FOR DOMESTIC 

COMMERCE 

($85.420,000 900) 










































PRODUCTS OF MINES AND QUARRIES 


VALUE AT POINT OF PRODUCTION 
(84 790 000 000) 


OR. IMPORT, OF GOODS SOLD 
TO ALL OTHER BUSINESS USERS 
($'849,000 200) 









PRODUCTS OF FORESTS 
(81 100 000 000) 
VALUE OF GOODS IMPORTED 

($4 400 000.000) 





: : a The value of the commodities produced in the United States in 1929 and the way in which 
; S ; 
At the present time the Missouri Pacific pnd ee, 5 — A they are distributed is illustrated graphically in the chart here reproduced and prepared 
ee eee a New Te by the Chief of Industrial Marketing, United States Bureau of the Census. The Bureau’s 
the West bank of the river opposite a wren statement in explanation of the chart follows in full text: This chart shows value (at the 
a Se ee a a ae point of production or import) of commodities destined for sale to the industrial or busi- 
aieen trame with the ‘Tlihols Gentral / ness market to be about one and two-thirds times as great as the value (at the source of 


lines at Baton Rouge by means of car 
ferries, and operates under trackage rights 
over the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Rail- 
road, I. C. subsidiary, between Baton 
Rouge and New Orleans. Under the latter 
operating agreement, however, the N. O. 
T, & M. cannot originate any traffic be- 
tween the two cities, nor permit Missouri 
Pacific trains.to run over the Y. &. M. V. 

“From the standpoint of the general 


production or import) of commodities produced for sale to the individual household con- 
sumer. This is so, of course, because several industrial sales often precede the production of a finished 
commodity. Example: The sale of cattle to packer, hides to tanner, and leather to shoe manufac- 
turers are all sales to industry and all precede the sale of shoes to consumers. The total value of all 

goods available for trade is revealed for the first time as $96,470,000,000. The chart shows graphically 

(1) the importance of the various industries as producers of commodities, (2) the importance of 

domestic as against export commerce, (3) the importance of the industrial or business market as compared with the household consumer market, and (4) the im 
parts of the industrial or business market, namely, (a) manufacturers, and (b) other large-scale business consumers, often spoken of as the service industries. 


es =e 


PRODUCTS OF HUNTING AND TRAPPING 
($20 000 000) 


VALUE. AT POINT OF PRODUCTION 
OR IMPORT, OF GOODS SOLD 
YO THE HOUSEHOLD MARKET 

($32 289,000,000) 


portance of the two main 








public,” said Examiner Jameson, “the ma- 
jor benefits of the plan consist of remov- 
ing the delays and hazards at three ferry 
transfers for a large aggregate volume of 
traffic. the construction of an important 
river bridge at the State capital, the pos- 
sible rehabilitation of the M. P.’s Ferriday 
lines, and the improvement of the L. & A. 


between Baton Rouge and New Orleans, | 


together with such general benefit to its 
finances and credit as the L. & A. will 
presumably enjoy if the plan be carried 
out, and an improved route between Tor- 
ras and Baton Rouge. 

“With its highway facilities, the pro- 
posed bridge would be of great value to 
the State in general and to the city of 
Baton Rouge in particular. Recognizing 
all these highly important considerations, 
the Commission will not be disposed to 
deny the application 
compelling reasons for so doing. 


Operation To Be Shown 

“The proposal is essentially a M. P. en- 
terprise throughout, and on the merits 
thereof the Commission must base its pri- 
mary decision, notwithstanding the pres- 
ence of other important factors in the 
situation. Granting that the dissatisfac- 
tion with the present Y. & M. V.-I. C. 
contract founded from the M. P. point of 
view, the end to be accomplished by the 
proposed means and manner of operation 
must be shown to be in all respects in the 
public interest. 

“Without reiterating the numerous fea- 
tures of the plan which have been dis- 
cussed in this report, it would seem on 
the whole that those general benefits 
which might come from reduced mileage, 
extended one-line hauls, quicker sched- 
wiles, rearranged terminal facilities at New 
Orleans, and a diversity of routes are not 
sufficient in either a public sense or in 
the M. P. interest itself, to justify the 
large outlays involved, or the diversion of 
traffic from existing roads which will oc- 
cur. 

““It can not be assumed,” continued the 
Examiner, “that any new traffic will be 
created. The operating forecast of the 
M. P. was shown to be conservative, yet 
it was admitted that freight traffic repre- 
senting at least $2,000,000 a year in gross 
revenue would be taken from the Illinois 
Central. 

“Particularly when the terms and con- 
ditions of effecting this extension of the 
M. P. operation are considered, a finding 
in favor of the applicants is seen to be 
unjustifiable. With at least five years of 
the Y. & M. V.-1. C. traffic agreement 
yet to run, the M. P. proposes to enter 
into a trackage contract with the L. & A.. 
which is unjust and unreasonable in re- 
spect of the consideration involved and 
the concessions made, and undesirable in 
its ultimate effect through the prospec- 
tive sale of a one-half interest in the 
joint line to the M. P. 


Contract Objectionable 

“This contract is sufficiently objection- 
able to warrant ‘a denial of the proposal 
as a whole. Moreover the showing of 
public convenience and necessity for the 
direct entry of the M. P. into the terri- 
tory south of Baton Rouge, and its pro- 
posed use of the L. é& A. terminal in 
New Orleans is inconclusive and there- 
fore inadequate. 

“Among the lesser 
the uncertainties of the plan with respect 
to the actual use to be made of the 
proposed route, as well as the various ex- 
isting routes and the belt lines in New 


Orleans, the effect on the Texas & Pacific | 


and the Texas & Pacific-Missouri Pacific 
terminal, the tendency to disturb the gen- 
eral consolidation plan, the lack of ap- 
proval of the bridge plan by the War De- 
partment, and the omission of a request 
covering contemplated changes for which 
the authority of the Commission would 
have to be secured. It is unnecessary to 
discuss the bearing which this project has 
upon the New Orleans bridge situation. 

“Desirable as a bridge at Baton Rouge 
may be, it would be useless to grant au- 
thority for its construction while denying 
the remainder of the application, assum- 
ing a satisfactory showing for such par- 
tial approval of the plan to have been 
made. It is obvious that the applicants 
would not build the bridge without being 
permitted to carry out their plan in full.” 

Governor Huey P. Long, of Louisiana, 
appeared at hearings in the proceeding in 
support of the railroad’s plan. According 
to the Examiner, he stressed the desira- 
bililty of improving the L. & A. proper- 
ties. He said that Louisiana's principal 
interest lies west of the river, and de- 
scribed the benefits which would accrue 
from providing the State capital with di- 
rect western connections over the proposed 
bridge. 

The plan also was advocated by the 
Public Service Commission of Louisiana, 
which, according to Examiner Jameson, 
“favors the upper river gateways, consid- 
ers all ferries to be obsolete, and desires 
to have the L. & A. strengthened.” 

The Missouri Pacific contended, among 


other things, that approval of its appli-| Proposed report of one of its examiners | 
cation would shorten its present freight! in a rate case, which is summarized as 


route between St. Louis and New Orleans 
by more than 50 miles, and about 10 hours 
in time, and its passenger routes by dis- 
tances up to 86 miles and 2 hours and 15 
minutes in time. 


Cotton Harvest in Texas 
The first bale of cotton harvested in 
1931 was -grown at La Sara, Willacy 
County, Tex. It was sold at auction for 
$350 at Corpus Christi by the Texas Cot- 
ton Cooperative Association. ‘(Depart- 
ment cf Agriculture.) 
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considerations are 


Truck and Bus Trane port Reveals 


Revision Is Girdlered 


| Threefold Growth in South America [Jy Yardage Charges 


Leading Development 


jee | 
Commerce Department Says Registrations There Are a. 


in World Motor Trade 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


nomic depression with its kindred uncer- | 


tainties in the South American countries 
cut down purchases and limited expan- 
sion of operation. 

During 1921, the United States shipped 
only 378 commercial vehicles to. South 
Ameriga. By the end of 1926, the annual 


unless there are | total was 14,311 and in 1927 the number 


was almost double that of 1926. 
Shipments of United States 

This rate of increase in shipments from 
the United States was maintained so well 
that in 1929, the total exports to South 
American countries constituted almost one- 
fourth of this country’s outgoing shipments 
of commercial vehicles. The year 1930 saw 


the near-paralysis of buying power in| 


some of the countries with the result that 
193¢ exports of trucks and buses to South 
America amounted to only one-eighth of 
the total exports from the United States 
in this line of business. 

The depression practically destroyed 
Brazil's automative trade in 1930 when 
exports from the United States to that 
country were almost negligible, in com- 
parison with 1929. Canadian exports to 
| Brazil likewise decreased. Every other 
;country, excepting Paraguay, lowered its 
takings from the United States markedly 
in 1930. Argentina's share in 1930 
amounted to about one-third of 1929 and 
as Argentina and Brazil were the chief 
buyers, the total shipments from the 
United States and Canada of trucks and 
buses last year was only about 75 per cent 
as large in 1930 as in 1929. 

Duty on Automobiles 

In general, It may be said that the auto- 
mobile pays rather heavy import duties 
in South America and is a source of sub- 
stantial revenue to the various govern- 
ments. With the exception of bodies, a 
considerable number of which are built 
locally, the tariff could hardly be designed 
to protect local industries, for, with one 
or two negligible exceptions, no complete 
automobiles are manufactured. One or 
two of the smaller countries admit trucks 
free, and one grants exemption to buses. 


Argentina and Brazil, which operate 76 


Siam Restricts Tin 


The Siamese government has agreed, 
with effect from Sept. 1, to the enforce- 
ment in that country of the two-year in- 
ternational scheme for tin restriction. It 
has been decided that the minimum an- 
nual quota will be 10,000 tons. (Depart- 
ment of Commerce.) 





Rulings in Finance Cases 
And Freight Rate Appeals 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on July 29 made public decisions in rate 
;and finance cases, which are summarized 
as follows: 


No. 24)12.—Pennsylvania Macaroni 


| Com- 
| pany v. 


exas & New Orleans Railroad: Car- 
| load rate on garlic, in packages, from Moul- 
ton, Tex., to Pittsburgh, Pa., and Buffalo, N. 
Y., found not unreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful. Complaint dismissed 
No. 23152.—Southern Cotton Oil Company 
v. Louisville & Nashville Railroad: Upon 
reconsideration findings in former report, 171 
I. C. C. 707, that the rate charged on lard 
substitute, any quantity, from Memphis, 
Tenn., to Glasgow, Ky., was unreasonable, 
reversed. Complaint dismissed. 
F. D. No. 8860.—Certificate issued author- 
| izing the Cherapeake & Ohio Railway Com- 
pany to acquire and operate a 1li-mile line 
of railroad in Raleigh and Mercer coun- 
ties, W. Va. 
F. D. No. 8747.—1. Certificate issued author- 
izing the Great Northern Railway Company 
to construct and operate a 14-mile line of 
railroad in Deschutes County, Oreg. 
2. That part of the application for author- 
ity to suspend operations over a 15-mile 
| line of railroad in Deschutes County, Oreg.,° 
| dismissed. 
| F. D. No. 8276.—Present and future public 
convenience and necessity not shown to re- 
quire the construction by the Sacramento 
Northern Railway of a provosed extension of 
a branch line of railroad in Yolo and Sacra- 
mento counties. Calif. Application denied. 
No. 17000.—Upon general investigation of 
rates and charges on sand, gravel. crushed 
stone, chat and related commodities taking 
the same rates, in carloads, between points 
in Missouri and Kansas and between points 
in Missouri and Kansas, on the one hand, 
and points in Oklahoma and Arkansas, on 
the other hand, and of the rates on silica 
sand between points in Arkansas, Oxlahoma, 
Texes and western Louisiana and between 
points in those States and certain east- 
| bank Mississippi River crossings, bases of 
maximum reasonable interstate rates pre- 
scribed. 


Examiner’s Report 
| The Commission also made public a 


follows: 


Fourth Section Applications Nos. 
seq.; Nos. 11694 et al 
ing applicant 
tinue rates 
ern 
and 


Upon further hear- 

carriers authorized to con- 

on coal, in carloads, from south- 

Illinois, western Kentucky, Alabama 

Tennessee to certain points in Missis- 
sippi Valley territory 
mediate points, subject 
named in the report, and except in in- 
stances where relief is no longer desired. 
Former reports, Rates on Bituminous Coal 
to Mississippi Valley Territory, 36 I. C. C. 
401; 

| Territory, 39 I. C. C. 378; and Coal and 
Coke from Ky., Ala., and Tenn., 129 I. C, C. 
197, and 151 I. C, C, 543. 


to the conditions 


601 et 


lower than to inter- | 


Bituminous Coal to Mississippi Valley | 


per cent of all trucks and buses in South 
America, levy rather high scales of duties. 


Argentina collects 25 per cent ad valorem, | 


together with a customs surtax of 7 per 
cent. The ruling of March, 1928 (in order 
to assist certain industries) that trucks 
meeting certain pulling requirements 
might be classed as tractors and enter 
duty free, has been superseded by the 
straight duty. Brazil's duty now amounts 
to over 48 per cent ad valorem. When 
economic conditions improve in Brazil 
there will undoubtedly be an increasing 
demand for trucks and buses, as the barest 
minimum have been purchased within re- 
cent months. 


Rate of Levies 


The computation of import duties in 
Brazil is too intricate to warrant a de- 
tailed discussion. The government re- 
quires that 60 per cent of the amount of 
duty be paid in gold; as the paper milreis 
fluctuates from day to day, the gold con- 
version rate also fluctuates. What the 
exact rate is at the present time depends, 
therefore, on the conversion rate of the 
paper milreis into gold. 


In addition to the import duties, Brazil 
levies a 2 per cent port tax at all ports 
‘except at Santos; in consequence, most 
automotive imports go through that port. 

Bolivia levies 10 per cent ad valorem on 
buses and 5 per cent on trucks, with a 
20 per cent customs surtax. Ecuador's 
rate is 20 per cent ad valorem on buses, 
trucks free. In Uruguay the duty on 
trucks, other than the very light models, 
is 29 per cent; for the latter it is 19 per 
cent if they can meet a certain gasoline 
consumption test; buses enter free. Rates 
based on weight are the rule in the re- 
maining countries. 


Provisions of Tariff 
The rate of import duty on autobuses 


into Colombia under the revised tariff on} 


May 15, 1931, is 6 per cent ad valorem, 
including surtaxes and consular fee. In 
Chile autobuses are dutiable at 0.88 peso 
per kilo ($0,048 per pound) when weigh- 
ing up to 1,509 kilos (3,300 pounds); there 
is also a surtax of 0.10 peso ($0.01207) per 
100 kilos (220.46 pounds) in Chile on every 
100 kilos imported. In Paraguay a bus 
of 3,000 pounds net would pay possibly 
$100, trucks coming in free. In Peru the 
| duties covering both trucks and buses is 
| negligible, amounting to about $10 for the 
| hypothetical vehicle weighing 3,000 pounds; 
| Surtaxes vary according to port. In Vene- 
|zuela the duty would amount to about 
| $15 for the two types of commercial ve- 


|hicle, plus 1 per cent ad valorem for buses, | 


plus nearly 57 per cent additional as cus- 
;toms surtax. 


| The idea behind the exemption of trucks 


| oun the one case covering buses is, of| 


| course, the recognition of the great service 
| these vehicles render in the economic de- 
; velopment of the countries in question. 
With railway transportation for the most 
part inadequate, and with great territo- 
|ries keenly needing motor transport, any 
special consideration allowed to importers 
|of trucks and buses results in greater im- 


; provement in local transportation facili- 
ties, 


Announced by 


Broadcasting applications: 

WSMB, Saenger Theaters,.Inc., and Maison 
,Blanche Co., 901 Canal St., 
La., direct measurement of antenna input. 


construction permit to erect a new station 
to use 590 ke., 500 w., limited hours of 
operation. 

Board of Commerce, Parkersburg. W. Va.. 
construction permit resubmitted, amended 
as to equipment. 

Greenville Broadcasting Co., Greenville, 
S. C., construction permit to erect a new 
station to use 1,310 ke., 100 w., unlimited 


daytime operation, share with WROL at 
night. 
| KUT, Rice Hotel, Driskill Hotel, Austin, 


Tex., voluntary assignment of 
KUT Broadcasting Company. 
WLBC, Donald A. Burton, 200 South Mul- 


license to 





Applica ile foe Radio Raieuss ms 


New Orleans, | 


Schuykill Broadcasting Co., Hazleton, Pa., | 


At Denver Market 


Reductions Are Expected to 
| Save About $100,000 
Each Year to Shippers of 
Livestock 





The Acting Secretary of Agriculture, 
| Renick W. Dunlap, announced July 29 an 
order which, it is estimated, will save to 
| the shippers of livestock who market their 


products at Denver, Colo., approximately | 


$100,000 per year. The order provides that 
‘the new yardage rates shall become ef- 
| fective in 45 days. 

With respect to livestock received at 
the stockyards by rail, the order reduces 
|the present rates from 35 cents to 28 
|cents per head in the case of cattle, from 
25 cents to 18 cents for calves, from 12 
cents to 10 cents for hogs, and from 8 
|cents to 6% cents for sheep. Reductions 
,in the same amounts are made with 
| respect to the present rates on livestock 
received at the stockyards by vehicle, such 
as trucks, or on foot, except that the rate 
}on calves is reduced 6 cents instead of 
,7 cents. The new rates for such receipts 
are 33 cents for cattle, 21 cents for calves, 
12 cents for hogs and 8's cents for sheep. 

Rate Set For Dealers 

It is found further that the Stockyards 
|; Company has been yarding the livestock 
| of the so-called dealers or traders with- 
|}out making any charges therefor. The 
order expresses the opinion that the 
| Stockyards Company should not recoup 
from shippers the expense of this free 
service. Therefore, the reduced rates pre- 
scribed’ in the order are based upon the 
| principle that the Stockyards Company 
should either charge the traders a fair 
rate for this service or bear it itself, 
without passing it on to those who ship 
livestock to the market. 

The new rates to be charged to the deal- 
ers or traders in lieu of the free services 
heretofore rendered, are 14 cents per head 
for cattle, 9 cents for calves, 5 cents for 
hogs, and 3 cents for sheep and goats. 
The existing rates as to horses and mules 
;are not changed, except that a rate of 


1742 cents per head for horses and mules | 


handled by dealers or traders is pre- 
scribed. Charges for corn, hay, oats, bed- 
ding, etc., are reduced materially. 

The order results’ from a hearing by the 
Secretary in February, 1930, to inquire 
into the reasonableness of the rates and 
charges made by Denver Union Stockyards 
Company of Denver, Colo., for the services 
it rendered to those who market their 
| livestock there. The procceding is known 
formally as Bureau of Animal Industry 
Docket No. 301, The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture v. The Denver Union Stockyards 
Company, Respondent. 


|written pages, analyzes in detail operat- 
jing conditions at the Denver livestock 
market during the year 1929, which was 
taken as the fair-test year. It was found 
that the Stockyards Company uses, in 
rendering services to the public, property 
of the approximate value of $3,393,563; 
that 7% per cent thereof, amounting to 
$254,517, constitutes a fair return to the 
owners of the property; that its reason- 
able expenses, for rate-making purposes, 





Federal Commission 


APPLICATIONS received by the Federal Radio Commission July 29 relating both 
to broadcasting and communications wete made public as follows: 


tion permit for extension of completion date 
to Oct. 23, 1931 

WNAL, Aeronautical Radio, Inc.. Brook- 
ville, Pa., renewal of license for 3,160, 3.166, 
3.172, 3,178, 5,570 ke., 400 w., aeronautical 
service. 

WNAK, Aeronautical 


Radio, Inc., Litch- 


field, Ohio, renewal of license for 3,160, 
3,166, 3,172, 3.178. 5,570, 5,660 ke., 400 w., 
aeronautical service. 

KGSP, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Denver, 
Colo., renewal of license for 3,070, 3.076, 
5,540 ke., 400 w., aeronautical service 

KGTR, Aeronautical Redio, Inc., Robert- 


son, Mo., renewal for 2,722, 2.734, 4,103, 6.265, 
8,015 ke., 400 w., point-to-point aeronautical. 

WNAM, Aeronautical Radio, Inc.. Lewis- 
burg, Pa., renewal for 3,160, 3,166. 3,172, 
3,178. 5.570, 5,660 kc., 400 w., aeronautical. 


berry St., Muncie, Ind., modification of WPDK, City of Milwaukee, Wis., renewal 
| Itcense to increase hours of operation from for 2.452 ke., 500 w., police. 
| sharing with WJAK to unlimited. WPDG, City of Youngstown, Ohio, re- 
Applications (other than broadcasting): newal of license for 2,458 kc., 100 w.. police. 
| W2XBJ, RCA Communications, Inc., Rocky / KGPB, City of Minneapolis, Minn., re- 
| Point, N. Y., renewal of special experi newal for 2,416 kc., 250 w., police 
| mental license for 6,740, 8,930, 9,490, 13,900, WPDP, City of Philadelphia, Pa., renewal 
| 14,815, 17,880, 17,900, 18,980 ke., 80 kw. for 2,440 ke., 500 w., police. 

KPK, Radiomarine Corp. of America, WAEB, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Colum- 
Portland, Oreg., license covering construc- bus, Ohio, renewal for 2,722, 2,734, 4.108, 
tion permit for 500, 476 kc., 50 w., marine 6,365, 8,015 ke., 400, 600 w., point-to-point 
relay and coastal service aeronautical. 

KHCAL, Charles A. Lindbergh, renewal of KUP, Examiner Printing Co., San Fran- 
aircraft Ncense for 333, 500, 3,130, 5,615, 8,450, cisco, Calif., renewal, 5.585, 6.530, 8,230, 
13.240 ke., 12 w. { 11.170, 16,460 ke., 500 w., mobile press 

KGPH, County of Oklahoma, Oklahoma KGSR, Aeronautical Radio. Inc., Pueblo, 
City, Okla., license covering construction Colo., renewal, 3,070, 3,076, 5,540 ke., 500 w., 
permit for 2,452 ke., 125 w., police service aeronautical 

WDA, RCA Communications, Inc., Rocky KGTD, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Wichita, 
Point, N. Y¥., modification of limited public Kans., renewal, .722, 2,734, 4,108, 6.350, 
license for change in frequency to 6,732.5 8.015 ke, 500 w., point-to-point aero- 
ke. and change in point of communication nautical. 


to communicate with Amsterdam. 

WKW, RCA Communications, Inc., Rocky 
Point, N. Y., modification of limited public 
license for change in frequency to 19,020 kc. 

WNW, Tidewater Wireless Telegraph Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., modification of construc- 


KGSP, Aeronautical Radio, Inc.. Denver, 
Colo., renewal, 2,722, 2,734, 4,108, 6.350, 8.015 
ke., 400 w., point-to-point aeronautical, 

WAEC, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Pitts. 
burgh, Pa., renewal, 2,722, 2,754, 4,108, 6,365, 
8,015 ke., 400 w., point-to-point aeronautical. 


The order, which covers about 70 type- | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| Candi Pro posed by Boulder Canyon Aer 
Will Have Course Over 210 Miles Long 





Project Will Divert Colorado River at Point Above Laguna 
| Dam Says Bureau of Reclamation 


| The All-American Canal, authorized for 
construction under the Boulder Canyon} 
project act, will be 80 miles in length and} 

{the branch canal to the Coachella Valley 

| 130 miles, H. J. Gault, engineer of the Bu- 

|reau of Reclamation points out in a state- 
ment made public by the Bureau. A mil- 
lion acres will be served by the canal, 
which along with the diversion dam, 
desilting works, and the Coachella Canal 
will cost less than $34,000,000. 

| To Divert River 

Additional information on the project 
supplied by Mr. Gault follows: | 

It is planned to divert from the Colo- | 
rado River at a point about 5 miles 
— the Laguna Dam of the Yuma (Fed- 
eral) 
15 S., R. 24 E, S. B. M. The proposed | 
diversion dam will be of the floating or 
Indian weir type, with a crest 1,700 feet 
long, providing fioodway capacity of 170,- | 
000 second-feet without overtopping the 
gate structure. Total flood capacity of 
the works would be 259,000 second-feet, 
besides the canal diversions. Six desilting | 
basins are provided, any five of which are | 
to be used for diversion to the canal, 
while the sixth basin is being sluiced. The 
dam will raise the river water surface 
; about 22 feet. 

Capacity assumed for the main canal is | 
15,000 second-feet from the dam to Siphon 
Drop on the reservation division of the | 
Yuma project, where 2,000 second-feet are 
diverted for this project; 13,000 second- 
feet from Siphon Drop to Pilot Knob, 
and 10,000 westward from Pilot Knob for | 
the Imperial and Coachella valleys. The 
Coachella Canal’ would carry 2,000 second- 
feet at the head and 1,000 where it enters 
Coachella Valley. It is estimated that the 
diversion dam, desilting works, All-Amer- 
ican Canal, and Coachella Canal can be 
built for something less than $34,000,000. | 
The Imperial Dam—Siphon Drop section 
of the All-American Canal—will have a 
bottom width of 130 feet, a water depth 
of 22 feet, and will carry an amount of 
water equal to 70 per cent of the average 
flow of the Colorado River at the Hoover 
Dam. 


Washes to Be Crossed 

The route of the canal follows the river 
closely to Laguna Dam and then parallels 
the present Yuma main canal to the 
Siphon Drop. Several washes must be | 
crossed by Culverts or siphons. From the | 
/Siphon Drop to Pilot Knob the canal | 
follows the foothills, and bridges for the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, the Inter-Cali- | 
fornia Railroad, the State highway, and 
county road will be required. » Beyond | 
Pilot Knob, at three different points and | 
for a total distance of 14.8 miles, the canal | 
is located near tp and parallel with the 
| international boundary. | 

For 10'2 miles the canal line passes | 


were approximately $678,939; that its to-| 
tal operating revenues, for rate-making | 
| purposes, in the fair-test year were ap- 
| proximately $995,432; and that its present 
rates and charges yield a net operating | 
income of $316,493, which is $61,976 in| 
excess of the reasonable net operating in- 
come, or fair return to owners, of $254,517. 


| Inquiry Made on Charges 

The proceeding leading to this order 
is one of a series of inquiries into the | 
reasonableness of stockyard and commis- | 
|sion rates, in progress since Dec., 1929. 

Commission rate hearing have been held | 
at Sioux City, Ia., Kansas City, Mo., and 
St. Joseph, Mo. A decision in the St. 
Joseph Stockyard rate case was rendered 
by the Acting Secretary on July 20. De- 
cisions in the other cases will be an-| 
nounced as soon as possible, there being | 
much detailed work in the preparation of 
orders of this kind. | 

Hearings at other public stockyards, | 
both as to the rates charged for stockyard | 
services and rates charged by commission | 
men, will be carried on as rapidly as| 
possible, said Mr. Dunlap.—I/ssued by the | 


Department of Agriculture. 


| 


Poultry Canning Drops | 
To Half of 1930 Output 
[Continued from Page 5.] | 
chicken can be eliminated if the chicken | 


is drawn before it is frozen and placed 
in storage. However, 


per pound must be a handicap to sale. 

A similar higher price per pound applies 
in the price of cooked canned chicken, 
the price appearing comparatively high 
when actually it may be little higher than 
the price of undrawn chicken, the weight 
in drawing being considered. 

The recent development of a method 
of canning whole chickens 
chicken appear to have given some tem- 


porary stimulus to the poultry canning 
industry but the effect has been lost in|} 
the results of the business depression. 
Poultry is considered by many to be a 


luxury product. Canning of poultry which 
contimued at a rate of more than 2,000,000 
pounds a month during most of 1930, and 
reached 2,700,000 in August, has dropped 
this year to about 1,000,000 pounds for 
each of the last two months. 


and half | 


| 80 feet in depth. 


when the drawn | 
chicken is sold, a decidedly higher price 


| through the sand hills, a region covered 


with dunes except for a few bare spots. 
The deepest cut in the sand-hill area is 


over 100 feet and the dune sand is about | 


Instead of lining the | 
| canal with concrete in this sand-hill area, 


it appears advisable to leave it unlined 
and prevent sand blowing into the canal 
as much as possible, and to remove the 
sand by suction dredges if necessary. 

5 The canal section through the sand hills 
is designed with a mean velocity of 4.5 
feet per second at full capacity, which 


is intended to be nonscouring and non- | 


silting. Portions excavated in finer sand 
for the water section and liable to scour 
are to be overexcavated to a depth of 114 


irrigation project, in section 9, T.. feet and the space refilled with screened 


gravel to form a scour-resisting lining. 


Will Control Sand 

Means of preventing sand from being 
blown into the canal may be by one or 
more of the following methods: (a) Grow- 
ing vegetation on the sand in a zone on 
each side of the canal by irrigation from 
small pipe lines; (b) spraying the sand 
with crude oil; (c) covering the dune 
sand with material from the canal exca- 
vation in the mesa formation which is too 
coarse to be blown by the wind; (d) ex- 
cavating a berm 15 feet wide on each side 
of the canal at the mesa floor level. By 
adopting these methods in operation it is 
expected that the quantity of sand blown 
or drifted into the canal will be small. 


From the sand hills the canal line runs 
west acress the east mesa to the present 
east high line canal of the Imperial dis- 
trict distribution system, and _ then 
through the extreme southern portion of 
the Imperial Valley, where it crosses 17 
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Marked Changes 
| Are Shown in 
Aircraft Design 


|Moderin Airplane Has Only 
‘A Family Resemblance’ 
To Wright Biplane, Says 
Aeronautics Branch 


While the fundamental principles of 
aircraft engineering have remained largely 
| unchanged in recent years, aircraft de- 
| Sign noted in applications for approved 
types certificates has undergone substan- 
tial modifications, the Aeronautics Branch 
| of the Department of Commerce, declares 
|in a recent publication “Trends in Air- 
| plane Design.” 
| The modern airplane bears only “a fam- 
ily resemblance” to the historic Wright 
biplane, the bulletin states, and even in 
the past four years there have been nu- 
merous improvements and refinements. 

A total of 390 approved type certificates 
had been issued for airplanes up to Jan. 
1, the Branch points out, and the data 
secured from a survey of these applica- 
tions represent a period of time slightly 
less than four years. The various ap- 
proved type aircraft and engines were in- 
troduced by 140 concerns, it adds, and 
;though many of the approved products 
| no longer are being produced the plans 
|for discontinued types formed the basic 
|files for other models subsequently ap- 
| proved. 
| Approvals Fluctuate 
Further information contained in the 
| bulletin follows: 

The number of approved type certificates 
| issued increased steadily up to the middle 
|Of 1929, and in the third quarter of that 
| year there was a marked increase, so 
great that approximately 19.2 per cent of 
|; all certificates were issued during this 
| quarter. An abrupt decrease followed and 
continued until the end of the first quar- 
ter of 1930 when another increase started. 
The average weight supported by each 
unit of horsepower of the airplane engine 
has decreased while the average load car- 
ried by each square foot of wing surface 
has been increased steadily. The tendency 
toward lower power loadings indicates the 
development of higher-powered engines 
| with resultant higher speeds and maneuv- 
‘erability. Lower power loading means 
higher load factors required, calling for 
careful design. 
Ratio of Pay Load 
| While power loading was decreasing be- 
cause of increasing engine power, wing 
loading was increasing, the two trends be- 
ing directly opposed. The ratio of pay 
load to engine horsepower is a measure 
of the economy of design. For approved 
type airplanes, the average pay load car- 
ried has been decreasing steadily in pro- 
portion to the horsepower. 

Smallest types or airplanes were found 
to have the lowest average ratios for pay 
‘load as compared with engine horsepower, 

while for pay load in per cent of gross 

weight 
planes were the least efficient. These two 
trends probably are accounted for by the 
| fact that the heavy planes are transport 
craft built primarily for carrying loads, 
while the smaller airplanes are not built 
with so much attention to the amount of 
weight that may be carried. 

Considerable variation was shown in the 
gross weights of airplanes submitted for 
| Study. There was a slight increase in the 
| average gross weight until the end of 1929 
after which the average dropped. The 
average weight at the beginning of the 

period surveyed was a little less than 3,600 
| pounds, dropped to less than 2,800 pounds, 

climbed to 4,000, and then dropped ir- 

regularly to abouc 3,200. 





,town of Calexico before it reaches its 
terminus, the present West Side main ca- 
nal. Here the water surface is —6.7, and 
at this point the canal has capacity suffi- 
cient to supply lands under the West Side 
canal and also to furnish water for addi- 


principal ditches and passes through the tional lands on the west side mesa. 





A Goddess .. 
At Breakfast 


Cereals, backbone of Agriculture, have 


@ @ made the myt 


hical Ceres real to the 


American farmer. . . . 


The thousand and one problems that arise with the 
first green shoots in the field, make lots of work for the 


departments and divisions 


of the Government. What 


they do and how they do it is told in 





THE TOPICAL SURVEY 





written by outstanding experts in the Gov- 


ernment telling what 


is being done in this 


field in the new series on 


Cereals and Flour— 


Beginning 





Educational 





Tomorrow 





Department 
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Attorneys’ Fees ‘Decline in Savings Accounts 3 
Reported in Kansas City Area Jp (jties Durin 


For Services to 


Closed Bank Set Federal Reserve Bank Finds Amount of De- Week Unehan 


Pennsylvania Attorney Gen-| 
eral Says $20,000 Is Re- 
garded as Sufficient for 
Period of Year 


| 
HarriseurG, Pa., July 29.) 





Twenty thousand dollars should bé re-| 
garded as the maximum compensation 
for legal services rendered to the Com-| 
monwealth of Pennsylvania in connection 
with any closed bank, according to a re- 
cent opinion of Attorney General William | 
A. Schnader given at the request of the 
Secretary of Banking, William D. Gordon. 

Unless e services extended over a 
period exéeeding a year, the Attorney 
General ruled, or unless counsel was re- 
quired to conduct litigation for the re- 
covery of large sums of money and brought 
such litigation to a successful conclusion, 
that compensation should be sufficient. 

The opinion of the Attorney General 
follows in full text: 

Compensation Basis 

Sir: You have requested an opinion on 
the question whether there 1s any uniform 
basis for the compensation of attorneys 
employed by the Secretary of Banking, 
with the approval of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, to perform legal services in connec- 
tion with the liquidation of banks taken 
into possession. | 

In your request you state that when 
an institution is taken into possession 
you appoint a special deputy secretary 
of banking to take charge of the liquida- 
tion, that you pay him on a salary basis, 
and that the maximum salary paid to 
these special deputies is at the rate of 
$7,500 per annum. I gather from your 
letter that you feel that there should be 
some uniform rule for the compensation 
of attorneys with an established maxi- 
mum. 

Section 24 of the Act of June 15, 1923, 
P. L. 809, provides that when your De- 
partment hgs taken possession of a bank | 
you may appoint a special deputy or 
deputies to assist you in the work of con- 
tinuing or liquidating the business of 
the bank, and also that you may employ; 
“such expert assistants and legal coun- 
sel” as you may dee.a necessary. 
whether this provision has 
any force is doubtful. Section 906 of the 
Administrative Code of 1929 provides ex- 
pressly that the Attorney General, with the 
approval of the Governor, shall have the 
power: “From time to time to appoint 
and fix the compensation of special deputy 
attorneys general, and special attorneys, 
to represent the Comonwealth, or any de- 
partment, board, or commission thereof, in 
special work or in particular cases.” 

And section 512 of the same act pro- 
vides that: “It shall be unlawful for any 
department, board, commission, or officer, 
of the Commonwealth, to engage any at- | 
torney to represent such department, 
board, commission, or officer, in any mat- 
ter or thing relating to the public business 


of such department, board, commission, | 


or officer, without the approval in writing 
of the Attorney General.” 

It would seem that all legal services re- 
quired by or on behalf of any State officer, 
in connection with the performance of his 


‘ public duties, must now be provided un- 


der these sections of the Administrative 
Code. 
General Rule Sought 


The matter of fixing attorney's fees is 
one upon which it is most difficult to es- 
tablish a general rule. Attorneys in private 
matters are paid on the basis of their 
relative experience and ability, and with 
due regard to the importance of the par- 
ticular matter in which their services 
have been rendered. There is no rule 
which applies generally in such cases. 

However, when attorneys are employed 
in public matters we are not without some 
guideposts. The Legislature has fixed the 
compensation payab.e to judges of all of 
our courts, to the Attorney General, and 
to the district attorneys of the several 
counties. 

Twenty thousand dollars per annum is 
paid to the Chicf Justice of the Supreme 
Court, the highest judicial officer of the 
State, $19,500 is paid to the other justices 
of that court. Their duties require their 
full time. 

The salary of the Attorney General is 
$12,000 per annum, but his time is not 
necessarily devoted exclusively to the busi- 
ness of the Commonwealth. 

Common Pleas judges and Orphans’ 
Court judges in our most populous coun- 
ties receive a salary of $14,000 per annym, 
a..d are precluded from engaging in any 
other income-producing legal work. 

The maximum compensation of deputy 


attorneys general, although not fixed by | 


statute, is $6,000 per annum. 
Obviously, a lawyer appointed to render 


legal services to the Secretary of Banking | 
in connection with the operation or liqui- | 


dation of a bank in possession is doing 
public, as distinguished from _ private, 
work. He is not 
General from the primary responsibility 


¥for advising your Department, nor is your) 


Department relieved from the duty of 
seeking the Attorney General's advice 
Every such lawyer is, therefore, in effect, 
appointed to assist in the work of this 
Department. His compensation should be 
limited accordingly. 

It is a fact that the compensation of 
these attorneys is paid out of the estates 
of the banks held in possession by your 


Department, but it is also a fact which | 


cannot be ignored that when a bank is 
taken into possession its continuance or 
liquidation is under the supervision of 
your Department acting as an agency ‘ 
the Commonwealth. Depositors and stock- 
holders have a righi to expect that the 
Commonwealth will jealously protect them 
against any unnecessary expense or ex- 
cessive charge of any character whatso- 
ever. 
Cites Maximum Fee 


While it is not possible to establish any 
uniform standard or fix any 


mum compensation for legal services ren- 


dered to the Commonwealth in connec- 
tion ‘with any closed bank, unless the 
services extended over a period exceeding , 
@ year, or unless counsel was required to 
conduct litigation for the recovery of large 
sums of money and brought such litigation 


to a successful conclusion. 


The ordinary foreclosure of mortgages 
lawsuits 
for reducing to judgment claims against 
debtors clearly do not justify exception- 


and the institution of ordinary 


ally large fees. 


We have indicated what the maximum 


FEDERAL BANKING 


relieving the Attorney | 


iron-clad 
limitation, nevertheless, in our judgment, 
$20,000 should be regarded as the maxi- 
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posits Also Decreased During Month 


Kansas City, Mo., July 29.—A decrease | the lowest in history and the tendency is 


in the number of savings accounts and|for producers to hold their wheat, when, 


in the amount of savings deposits has 
been reported for the first time this year 
by reporting banks in the tenth Federal 
reserve district, according to the monthly 
bulletin of the Federal Reserve Bank of 


| Kansas City, released for publication as 


of July 29. Both items are up from a 
year ago, however, the bulletin shows. 

An increase in payments by check dur- 
ing the four weeks ended July 1 is re- 
ported by the banks, but the amount 
below the corresponding period a year 
ago. Loans and discounts of banks are 
lower as are also time deposits for the 
period ended July 15. Investments showed 
an increase, while net demand deposits 
were unchanged. Member banks reduced | 
their borrowings at the Kansas City re- 
serve bank.and its branches 20 per cent 
during the four-week period. 

Marketings of livestock at the six prin- 
cipal tenth district markets during the| 
first six months of 1931 were lighter than 
usual for all classes except sheep, accord- 


, ing to the bulletin, and they were heavier 


than for any like period in the 13 years 


| records have been compiled. 


The district summary of business con- 
ditions follows in full text: 

Ideal harvest weather conditions pre- 
vailed throughout the Tenth District the 
last half of June and the forepart of July, 
and by the third Week of July the harvest 
of wheat, oats, rye, and barley was prac- 
tically completed. A record crop of Win- 
ter wheat was harvested, but prices were 


Ships Seek to Cheek 
Migration of Rats — 
To Avoid Plagues 


Public Health Service Tells 
Of Continued Attempts 
To Drive Out Rodent 
Population of Vessels 





[Continued from Page 3.) 

inclosed space in such a way that the rat 
could not get into it. This principle com- 
prised the first fundamental rule for the 
rat proofing of inclosed spaces. All prob- 
lems of this kind were solved by the ap- 
p'ication of one or the other of these two 
methods—elimination or protection. Elimi- | 
nation, of course. is the most logical, the 
most efficient, and the mos: economical in 
the long run, since it is permanent and | 
requires but little or no upkeep. | 

The second fundamental rule applied to 
the rat proofing of compartments and in- 
closures, especia!ly those containing a 


number of fixtures or used for the storage 
of bulk supplies. It provided for (1) 
either the rat proofing of each fixture in 
such compartment, or (2) the protection 
of the entire outside partition bulkheads, 
making it impossible for rats to get in 
that compartment—that is, to provide an 
impregnable outer line of defense. 

While the location, general character, 
etc., of the many spaces customarily used 
by rats as harborages were known, the 
full extent of such use was not ascertained 
until after many methodically conducted 
surveys had been made on a number of 
ships and the unsatisfactory conditions 
found had been carefully studied and an- 
alyzed. Some interesting and amazing 
| Ciscoveries were made, which attested to 
the intelligence, craftiness, and resource- 
fulness of the rat. 

From the data and information obtained 
as a result of these surveys and inspections, 
every section and compartment of the 
average ship where rat harborage was 
found to exist was charted on the key 
plan, and a brief description of the de- 
fect made on the “index” to the key plan. 
Fifty-three typical examples of structural 
or incidental defects which are responsible 
for existing harborages were found and 
listed in the index to the key plan. 

The International Sanitary Convention 
of Paris, revised 1926, recognizes that a 
vessel can be permanently kept in such 
;a condition that rat population is reduced 
;to a minimum. Article 28 of this con- 
| vention provides that ships must be peri- 
odically deratized or be permanently so 
maintained that the rat population is re- 
duced to the minimum. Ships that are rat 
proofed and effectively maintained are ac- 
ceptably free from rats, sa that all nations 
may exempt such ships from periodic fu- 
migation. 

The publication as issued for maritime 
j}and shipbuilding circles by the Public 
|Health Service is technical in character 
and contains technical illustrations of con- 
structive features for rat proofing vessels. 


Silver Stocks in Shanghai 
Show Little Change in Week 


Silver stocks in Shanghai on July 23 
totaled 194,000,000 taels, of which 148,000,- 
000 taels were held in native banks, says 
a radiogram from the Shanghai office. 
| The corresponding figures for July 16 
were 194,000,000 taels and 148,000,000 taels, 
respectively. 

Sycee and silver bars were valued at 
77,000,000 taels on July 23, as compared 
with 78,000,000 taels on July 16. ®he actual 
number of dollar coins in Shanghai on 
July 23 was 162,000,000, as compared with 
| 160,300,000 on July 16.—Issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 





Modern Binder Changes 
Living Habits of Nation 


[Continued from Page 2.| 
between 1803 and 1833, and in the latter 


on a machine which is regarded as the 
fore-runner of the practical machines 
which followed. In 1834, McCormick ob- 
tained a patent on his reaper, which hed 
been developed and put to use about two 
or three years before. McCormick’s ma- 
chine is said to antedate that of Hussey, 
although patented slightly later. 

Rapid improvements in harvesting ma- 
chinery followed until equipment resem- 
bling the modern binder was evolved. 


chinery has enabled the fundamental 
changes in habits of living which have 
taken place since the early days of the 


year a patent was issued to Obed Hussey, 


The development of modern farm ma- | 


financially able to do ao. 


Timely and well distributed showers in 


inid-July temporarily relieved threatened 
d ought conditions 


and materially in-| 
creased crop prospects in the eastern part | 
of the district, but the western half con-| 
tinued in need of rain, with ranges, pas- 


, tures, and growing crops suffering from 


lack of moisture. 

Department store trade in June was 
cmaller than in May by about the normal | 
seasonal amount and 4.8 per cent smaller 
than in June, 1930. Wholesale trade, con- 
trary to the usual seasonal trend, was 
silghtly larger in June than in May, but 
was 15.1 per cent smaller than in June last 
year. Collections in June were smaller 
than in either the preceding month or 
the corresponding month last year. 

Flour milling, coal mining and cement 
production declined seasonaliy in June as 
compared to the preceding month. Zinc 
ore production declined in June _ but 
slightly more lead ore was mined. Crude 
oil production was less in June’ than in 
May, and a 15 cents per barrel decline in: 


| crude oil prices the forepart of July, carry- 


ing prices to the lowest level of record, 
lead a further reduction in petroleum 
production. Flour milling and production 
in all mineral lines during June and the 
first six months this year were substan- 
tially smaller than in the corresponding 
month and six months of 1930. 

June building operations were at the 
l west level for that month in the 12 years 
of record. 





U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT . 


July 27. Made Public July 29, 1931 “""" 


Receipts 


Customs receipts .........e008 $1,669,558.37 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
BE TRE ok. 5 crnsvrdicaidv'ecdieaw 1,507,395.10 
Miscellaneous internal rev- 
CN «issn sdienane ‘ “% 2,463,540.13 
Miscellaneous receipts ........ 858,159.42 


Total ordinary $6,498,653.02 
Public debt receipts 10.00 


Balance previous day 


receipts 


94,06 
.. 309,694,992.65 


one . .$316,287,705.67 
Expenditures 
General expenditures 


Total 


$9,895,701.25 


Interest on public debt ....... 236,658.86 
Refunds of receipts .......... 269,835.46 
POMOMA CANAl ...occeveccocces 54,820.59 
All other 8 4,517,899.88 

NS 005 dea binge SBN Owe woe $14,974,916.04 
Public debt expenditures ...... 677,844.50 
Balance today - 300,634,945.13 


Total _ .$316,287,705.67 


Sale of Shipping Line 
Is Approved by Board 


Approval of the sale of the American 
Diamond Lines to the Black Diamond 
Steamship Corporation of New York for 
a consideration in excess of $1,660,000 was 
granted by the Shipping Board following 
its regular weekly meeting, the Board 
announced orally July 29. A statement 


concerning the Board's action in the mat- 
ter follows in full text: 


of the country for a number of large jobs 
and the outlook for the rest of the year 


i 


prospect for the cast iron fi 
Birmingham and _ that 


Labor Situation A 


g | 


Some Improvement Noted in’ 


Certain Areas, According | 
To Reports to President’s | 
Emergency Committee | 


| 
[Continued from Page 7.] | 


S bright. 

It is reported that several orders are in 
ipe shops of | 
these shops are 


expected to have orders to warrant their | 
operations the remainder of the Summer 


at about 50 per cent capacity. p 
duction lags behind the rate for last year; 


Coal pro- 


for the first five months production in 
Alabama amounted to 5,506,000 tons as 
compared with 6,935,000 tons for the same 


period last year. 
district 


The undertone in the 
appears to be improving with 


prospective orders lefding encouragement. 


Denver 


Denver, Colo.: The Secretary of the 


Colorado State Federation of Labor re- 
ports that there is no change in the de- 
mand for skilled and unskilled labor since 
last week which means a large surplus of 


both 


types of labor with little demand. 


The Mountain States Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company announces an improve- 


ment and extension program to cost 
$371,298. The farm labor situation is the 
same as reported last week and con- 


| visory Board reports an anticipated in- 


Approval of the terms and conditions! 


‘of the sales contract covering sale of 
the American Diamond Lines to the Black 
Diamond Steamship Corporation of New 
York was granted by the Shipping Board 
today. The sale, which was agreed to 
under a resolution dated June 3, 1931, is 
to be made in consideration of $1,660,- 
181.25 under terms to guarantee per- 
formance of conditions set forth in a 
proposed ocean mail contract covering 
the route served by this line. 

The price is predicated upon perform- 
ance by the purchaser of certain improve- 
ments to the line which will consist in 
the construction of five 16-knot steamers 
during a 10-year period, and the recon- 
struction of five of the present steamers 
to give them speeds of 13 knots. In the 
event these improvements are not effected, 
the sales price will be at the rate of $28.65 
a ton instead of $16.25 a ton. 

The line consists of 12 typical 10-knot 
cargo vessels having an aggregate tonnage 
of 102,165 deadweight. Under the con- 
tract of sale the owner will be required to 
make not less than 72 round voyages a 
year, of which 24 will be semimonthly 
sailings from New York to Rotterdam, 24 
will be semimonthly sailings from New 
York to Antwerp, and the balance will be 
semimonthly sailings from North Atlantic 
ports of the United States other than 
New York to the foreign ports named. 

Delivery of the vessels will be com- 


menced after matters affecting the ocean | 


mail contract covering the service have 
been settled. 


Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


California: Edward Rainey, Superintendent 
of Banks, has announced: Butte County Sav- 


ings Bank, Chico, purchased by Bank of 
America, N. T. & S. A., San Francisco 
New York: Joseph A. Broderick, Superin- 


tendent of Banks, has announced: Prisco State 
Bank, New York City, taken over by Depart- 
ment of Banking 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE | 


As of July 29 











New York, July 29.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today has certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpoce of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States. we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying r 
in the New York market at noon toda, 
eable transfers payable in the foreign cur 
rencies are as shown below: 






Austria (achilling) ...ccccccccsccese 14.0415 
Belgium (belg@) ....-sccccvcvcesece 13.9475 
Bulgaria (lev) iu wen euecsanpienee 7169 
Czechoslovakia (KrOMe@) .....eeeeeee 2.9620 
Denmark (RrOMC) ...cccccccscccsce 26.7244 
England (pound) .......-sescsscoes 485.6458 
PE (TRB SEED) © xc nccscccpcceness 2.5148 
Te 4ENONER) gs 5.00 ess vecotncadcane 3.9%e8 
Germany (reichsmark) .......+...- 23.6633 
Greece (drachma) .....--sssesseess 1.2936 
Hyngary (pengo) ....--ccccsesecees 17.4470 
Italy (lira) ......+--sescccececeetes 5.2311 
Netherlands (guilder) ......-.sses. 40.2961 
Norway (Krome) ....-cccceececccces 26.7244 
DO  (ONOON) vanes cecascnescenece 11.2020 
| Portugal (escudo) 4.4215 
Rumania (leu) ...-.-++++: 5940 
Spain (peseta) 9.0409 
Sweden (krona) 26.7416 
Switzerland (franc) 19.5003 
Yugoslevia (dinar) 1.7697 
Hong Kong (dollar) 24.2321 
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China (Shanghai tael) 


3 
4 








ica dollar) 22.0609 
compensation should be, unless the cir- United States. One hundred years ago, Shine ‘lon ‘aunt 319383 
cumstances are extraordinary. It is only nearly everyone raised some farm prod-| India (rupee) 35.9275 
proper to say that in our judgment there ucts, and, in fact, this was a necessity, Japan (yen) .. 
are very few instances in which a fee of to supply the food and other needs of comepere io 
this size would be proper. In the large the population. Concentration of the pop-| Gig (peso) 

@majority of cases the services rendered | ulation in the cities and the modern) Mexico (peso) 

# are certainly no more important than, methods of living would have been im-| Argentina (peso 1.4485 
those rendered by the reguiar deputies possible without such improvements in — eee : 12.0858 
of this Department, and the basis of com- | production methods, which have freed the | Seas fae tee 47 4000 
pensation should be substantially the| majority of the people from work on the | Colombia (peso) 96.5700 
game, 4 Soil. Bar silver seccocccccesccesessscsesa 31/1000 


- 





tinues to receive the influx of the Kansas 
overflow. The Regional Shippers Ad- 


crease of 1,541 cars for Colorado over the | 
actual loadings during the third quarter | 
of 1930. This is an increase of 1.43 per 
gent. 


Salt Lake City 

Salt Lake City, Utah: Several -hundred 
men and women are being employed tem- 
porarily by the Chamber of Commerce, 
civic clubs and private firms in prepara- 
tion for a mammoth covered-wagon days 
celebration from July 25 to July 26, in- 
clusive. Three large fires during the week 
caused damage of approximately $200,- 
000. Replacement and repairs are ex- 
pected to begin at once and will employ 
approximately 125 men. 


San Francisco 

San Francisco, Calif.: Tourist trade and 
conventions have been instrumental in in- 
creasing activity in local retail stores. 
The Industrial Association reports that 
conditions have not changed in the build- 
ing trades and in general employment dur- 
ing the past 60 days. The State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports a shortage of 
natural feeds and water in all parts of the 
State, necessitating much. shifting of live- 
stock Drought conditions have caused 
early marketing of some class of livestock, 
but distress movements out of the State 
are expected to be limited The heat 
period in early July and other deteriorat- 
ing factors have effected a large reduction 
in the present outlook for the California 
grape crop. 


Houston, Tex. 

Houston, Tex.: A repori submitted to the 
Mayor's Employment Committee by W. 
M. Blanton, Manager of the Chamber 
of Commerce, and covering 210 small, 
medium, and a few large firms in Hous- 
ton and nearby area, shows the following: 
Decrease’ in employment—1,700 full-time 
white men and women January, 1929, to 
July, 1931; and a decrease of 888 full- 
time colored, or a total decrease in full- 
time employes of 2,588. The report also 
shows part-time increase as _ follows: 
White increase of 1.406, and colored in- 
crease of 175 for a total of 1,581. Out of 
173 firms replying to the questionnaire, 
153 stated that they did not believe it 
would be necessary to make further re- 
ductions between July and January, 1932, 
while 20 firms state that it would be 
necessary. One hundred and thirty-one 
out of 165 “‘irms do not believe it will be 
necessary to place additional employes on 
a part-time basis between now and Janu- 
ary. 

Ninety-four out of 120 firms believe em- 
ployment conditions with respect to their 
line of business will be better by Janu- 
ary. Twenty-six believe conditions will 
be worse. A local railway company shows 
a decrease of 73 employes in June as com- 
pared with May. Nell Williams Mercer, 
Federal Director of the local United States 
Employment Bureau reports for the week 
ended July 11, a total of 301 male and 
154 female applications; 164 were reported 
as placed. A survey of Houston Negro 
labor and employment conditions 
stated Monday by the Colored Business 
and Labor Men's Association according to 
C. W. Rise, President-Manager. 


Portland, Oreg. 


Portland, Oreg.: Two paper mills in 


| Longview, Wash., have gone on a 24 hour 


schedule, and one has taken on nearly 
100 additional employes. The 1932 out- 
put of the Miles Linen Mill, Salem, has 
been sold, assuring 24 hour operation for 
practically the entire year. Shipments of | 
fresh fruits and vegetables last week were 
the heaviest since May, 1930. The weeks | 
unloadings at Portland were the heaviest 
in two years. 

Dun’s reports a 20,000,000 feet increase | 
in sales by lumber mills over the previ- 
ous week, sales being 31 per cent in ex- 
cess of production. Foreign demand for 
wheat is improving with numerous sales 
reported, including 12,000 tons of the new) 
crop for Europe. The hide market is 
steadily strengthening and livestock prices 
are improving. New construction in Port- | 
land includes a $2,500,000 municipal mar- 


| 


_ket and a proposed $40,000 golf club-| 


| house; at Longview, a $35,000 school ad- | 
| dition is under way. Harvest operations 
continue to absorb a large amount of la- 
bor, but the surplus of unemployed still | 
exists throughout the State and the situa- 
tion is complicated by transients passing | 
through in search of work. | 


Suspension of Farm Debts | 
Is Viewed as Impractical | 
{Continued from Page 1.| i 


good; in fact, the Federal Land Bank of | 
St. Paul has beén making many long-term | 
loans during the past year and will con- 
tinue to do so, but it necessarily requires 
that farmers borrow upon the new basis 
of valuation of farm properties and that 
the risk be good. 


“The securities issued by the Federal 
Land Banks are on basic property, and 
should justly be considered prime invest- 
ments. That they are so considered is | 
demonstrated by the fact that they fluc- 
tuate very little. The banks, of course, 
always have been able to meet their in-| 
terest on their bonds, and this interest 
money has come from the farmers them- 
selves—and nobody else. It is their co- 
operative system and their demonstration | 
of the value of pooled cooperatiye first 
farm mortage credit, and any general debt 
postponement made effective by the Fed- 
eral Government would not fit into the 
plan of cooperative farm mortgage credit,” 
‘concluded Mr. Klawon. 





sed Exporter 


;}make a survey 


| from Germany. 
ress was made in the modernization of | 


{of more efficient mehtods and industrial | 


Accords Removed Problem 


| the United States and Great Britain set- 
, tled a problem formerly a serious cause of | 


was | 


STATE BANKING 
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dvantages of F rench Market 
To American Trade Outlined 


s Considering Branch Offices Advised 
-To Make Careful Survey 


By Thomas Butts 
Trade Commissioner, Department of Commerce, Paris 


The French market ranks among the 





| 
| 


| distributing agent, much depends on the | 


{first five as an outlet for American goods| class of merchandise to be sold. Perish- 


and, as such, merits the careful consid-/| able food products, grain, cotton, etc., are 
eration of exporters in this country. Aj} normally handled for sale by brokers and 
company planning to extend its. opera-} commission merchants. Such commodities 
tions to the French market inlet re ms textiles are usually sold moor tage 
of the field before de- rs and wholesale merchants. er 
ciding' on the type of organization best lines, particularly those requiring intro- 
suited to its needs, and, whenever pos- | ductory selling efforts, are sold most ad-| 
sible, make the survey on the ground.| vantageously through a type of firm usu- 
Experience in other —— een yes, hey oee to as an indent —_ ~~ 
in the United States furnishes no ade-| The agents described above shou e 
quate foundation for conducting business | considered from another point of view— 
in France. | that of the size of their organization and) 
The recovery of France from the effects | their region of sales activity or sales terri- 
of the war has been most remarkable — ae a definite selection is made 
by the beginning of 1930 the country ha rom the types of agent decided upon. 
reached a degree of industrial develop-| Few French firms are adequately quali- 
ment never before attained. Several out-| fied to represent American manufacturers 
Satg cap, Segpameiine ‘e's lage. SaSUNe| Siete ont SmmnaeT, 08 Shale maine 
P § ’ | Organizations are y too limited. 
for bringing about this high level of busi- | Frence is a onder taaimaernal by its 
— ee ae rer Pe egg scattered industrial and other units; no 
§ . |one region can be said, with a few ex- 
materially to the nation’s reserves of es- ceptions, to caine ail the activity in 
sential raw materials; intensive exploita-| a given line. As Paris is the largest in- 
tion has enlarged the country’s hydroelec- | qustrial concentration and the center from | 
tric resources (by 1933 it is anticipated| which much of the commercial activity 
that 95 per cent of the rural districts will] radiates, as well as the hub of the French 
be electrified, as against 46 per cent in| transportation and communication  sys- 
ae tae eee oan” ine pg bs tems, country-wide sales activities should 
’ center there. 
measure by reparations payments in kind! In France, busines is done to a great 
At the same time, prog-| extent on the basis of personal relations. 
Undoubtedly, provincial dealers are more 
successful in selling many lines than the 
majority of Paris firms operating from 
their main office or through traveling 
| salesmen. Purchase negotiations are often 
long drown out and need to be energeti- 
}cally pushed. It is, therefore, advisable 
to consider the selling agent from the 
point of view of his ability to cover the 
territory. 
The Sometimes it will be found advisable for 
{the American company to assign a man 
| trained in the United States to aid the 
| French agent, particularly in technical 
questions and in the application, so far as 
possible, of American sales methods. 
Then again, some American companies 
will find that their interests are best 
| served by conducting their own business 
jin France, either through resident sales 
or by establishing a sales office in Paris 


production itself through the introduction 


mergers. 


Ratification of Debt 
The ratification of the debt accords with | 


concern to the national economy. 
acceptance of the Young plan for repara- 
tions payments removed another great ele- 
ment of economic and political uncer- 
tainty. A factor of fundamental impor- 
tance to the recovery of France was the 
successful legal stabilization of the cur-| 
rency in June, 1928. Since that time the 
reserves of the Bank of France, as a re- 
sult of the capable handling of Govern- 
ment ory rong have been steadily mount-| gometimes the high French tariff alone 
coma the ro —. es too | demands the establishment of a branch 
oan enn dak tae aie ts nog ndus 4 | factory in this country, rather than an at- 
bie ak tee tales te Be 1930 the sale tempt to do business through one of the 
count rate of the Bank of France, at 2.5! — of ‘sales organizations discussed 
car es aoa in Europe. To-| In other instances, where export pack- 


- E - ing, handling, and transportation make up 
ania as yg . ae. a Sore |a disproportionate part of the cost laid 
‘ a ‘ess favorable character. For | down in France, there is sometimes an ad- 


one thing, France has suffered from the| vantage j ‘ > me 
effects of a serious shortage of labor, and | See to be gained by manufacturing 


Bd . in the country, i yw ar- 
this condition has proved a handicap to y, particularly when the ar 


tn " . , ticle has a widé distribution and is of gen- 
— ~~ to — expansion. ! eral use. Some concerns have established 
xation is a heavy burden, and in this} branch factories in France to take advan- 


connection some misgivings are expressed | tage of lower wages, in the case of prod- 
as to the effects of the new social insur-| ycts having labor as the chief in of 
ance law which became effective at the} cost 

— July. The growing importation | F 
of coal, despite record local production, , isha 

S ce en eee ee ee. Advantages of Establishing 

po tggencer - also showing concern over Branch Plants Summarized 

the yearly increase in the trade deficit; To sum up, the advantages of estab- 
but it should be remembered that the | jishing branch plants in France are: a) 
unfavorable trade balance is probably | Customs duty is entirely or partly avoided; 
more than offset by invisible exports and (bh) the saving of export costs enables the 
that, in spite of larger imports, the local| American company to compete more suc- 
demand has been sufficient to keep French | cessfully with domestic manufacturers: 
industries fully occupied. |(c) advantage is taken of the French 


Maintaine sas wage scale, which is from 30 per cent to 
a d Position 40 per cent of that prevailing in the United 
In First Half of 1930 


| Seotes: (d) in some instances, a further 
: y ,, advantage may lie in the fact that cheaper 
anit the, frst ait of 109, it enay be sald or material i aval in France’ 
erally maintained the satisfactory Position | branch factory seen te lie ie tie aaah 
tak aabeaiaie’ hens Sia ae ee | culty of reproducing the American organ- 
have felt the effects of adverse eat aaa j!zation, as regards both personnel and 
Bitinne: tiaarn amie no marked depression manufacturing results. Many firms have 
ns ae one of them. The country's bal- made the mistake of assuming that their 
ance of trade is showing a smaller deficit aeeenee + in the United 
t : States was sufficient to carry on manu- 
— 1929, and the financial situation facturing in France. In arriving at a de- 
In 192! : ; . cision concerning the advisability of man- 
Shakes care Cone nt ee Vases ufacturing in France, every detail must be 
($281,371,300), or 976 735.000 euastne ($38,- | CX2mined. There is sometimes a great 
288,000) wats faa in "1928: exports in difference in the raw materials available. 
the same period declined by 15,113,000 Although France is still a country char- 
francs ($592,400) to 3,322.349.000 francs acterized by small units of all kinds sev- 
($130,336,000). The tana of ada in eral exceptions should be noted: 
favor of the United States in 1929 showed The cartel movement, most pronounced 
an increase of 991.848 000 francs ($38 960.- since the war, has found particular favor 
000) as compared with 1928 : = oe Manufacturers in numerous 
eee industrie: / ine 2 . ‘gani- 
“nine aed — 18 sereneiy pro- <alune pg ee “— eh 
considering the French market for most lation of conditions of sale and delivery, 
American manufactured products. *" discounts to retail dealers and group pur- 
Similar account must be taken of the 








chase of raw materials the foreign adver- 
application of the complex French tax 
laws. In the absence of a commercial 
treaty between the United States and 
France, American business in France has 


‘no legal guaranty that its operation in 


that country will receive the same treat- 
ment as that accorded to French citizens 


| or even to citizens of other foreign coun- 


tries, or that it will be free entirely from 
official interference. Until the interests of 
American business are amply safeguarded 
by the conclusion of an adequate com- 
mercial agreement between France and the 
United States, American interests con- 
templating entering this market should 
consult not only the immediate situation 
but also the possibility of future adverse 
measures. 

A sales survey of the French market 
should be made by the company planning 
to extend its operations to that field be- 
fore the type of selling organization is 
decided. Wherever possible, the survey 
should be made on the spot in order to 
get the best understanding of the economic 
and commercial background necessary to 
the successful conduct of business in 
France, It is a mistake to assume that 
experience in other foreign countries or in 
the United States furnishes an adequate 
foundation for business in France, as the 
problem must be approached in the light 
of local practice and mentality. The office 
of the American commercial attache in 
Paris is particularly well equipped to aid 
American business in this respect. 


Attache’s Office 
Will Conduct Survey 


If the American company can not or 
does not care to send a representative to 
conduct a sales survey and interview deal- 
ers with a view to establishing a sales con- 
nection, the comnfercial attache’s office 
will act for it. 
is best made through the numerous dis- 
trict and cooperative offices of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce lo- 
cated in the principal cities of the United 
States or through the commercial intelli- 
gence division of the Bureau, in Washing- 
ton. 

If the manufacturer makes his own re- 
search and market analysis, the following 
facts should be determined before select- 
ing the type of agent or sales organiza- 
tion. The selection of selling agents 
should be undertaken with the utmost 
care. 

In France, the channels of sales dis- 
tribution are much the same as in the 
United States. There are jobbers, whole- 
sale dealers, retail dealers, commission 


The company's approach | 


tising of the industry when it is peculiarly 
French, the exchange of technical infor- 
mation standardization, etc. These organ- 
izations have the advantage of enabling 
an industry to present a united front in 
influencing legislation and in carrying on 
international negotiations with similar 
groups in other countries—negotiations 
that have resulted in the formation of in- 
ternational cartels. 


Chain-store Idea 


Declared Not New 


The chain-store idea is not new in 
France, One chain of wine shops is 106 
years old; the first grocery chain was 
formed 40 years ago. However, it is only 
since the war that chain stores have come 
to occupy a really important position in 
the economic structure of the country. In 
recent years they have grown in number 
and in volume of business with marked 
rapidity and, though not yet having at- 
tained the degree of development reached 
in the United States, they are receiving 
close study by merchants and economists. 

The most important chains in France 
are those handling groceries and food- 
stuffs, the general goods of a department 
store, and shoes. Chain drug stores, chain 
tobacco stores ‘the sale of tobacco is a 
government monopoly in France), and 
chain 5, 10, and 25 cent stores, so promi- 
nent in the United States, have not the 
Same importance in France. A few 
pharmacies have branches, but no organ- 
ization that merits the name of a chain. 

There is one chain of stores specializing 
in automobile supplies and kindred ar- 
| ticles—the Mestre & Blatge Co., having a 
; capital of 10,000,000 francs ($392,000) and 
operating five stores in France and one 
each in Algeria, Belgium, Spain, Argen- 
| tina, and Brazil. 

Reference should be made to the 7,600 
cooperative stores spread all over France, 
|which may be considered as a special 
chain larger than any of the others. These 
| stores are usually small and most of their 
| stock consists of foodstuffs, though they 
| generally carry shoes, underwear, and 
| other haberdashery articles. The number 
;}of members (stockholders) participating 
|in these cooperative stores is estimated 
}at about 3,500,000, and the annual volume 
of business at about 3,500,000,000 francs 

($137,200,000). 

Aside from their advertising value, 
| great deal of business is transacted 
‘the annual fairs in France 
| As a general rule, one may say that no 
| 


a 
at 


preference is given to French products 
over similar American merchandise. In 





Campaign Begun — 


To Cut Waste of 
Leather Material 


Department of Agriculture 


Specialists Seek to Reduce 
Annual Loss in Hides and 
Skins 


Hide «specialists of the Department of 


° 


Agriculture are conducting an active cam- 


paign to reduce the estimated $20,000,000 
annual loss in hides and skins resulting 
from poor skinning, curing, and handling 
of these essential leather-making raw ma< 
terials before they reach the tanner, R« 
W. Frey, in charge of the hide, tanning 
material and leather section of the Bureau 
cf Chemistry and Soils, stated orally 
July 29. 

Much of this waste can be eliminated, 
Mr. Frey said, and a recent check-up on 
the field work through hide dealers and 
tunners showed that this is being ac- 
complished to a noticeable degree among 
rmiany small producers in the territories 
being covered, including Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, New York, Virginia, North Carolina, 
end Georgia. The following information 
also was given orally by Mr. Frey: 


Specialists in the Field 

Two hide specialists are continually in 
the field, making an average of about 700 
personal calls per year on small butchers 
and operators of small slaughter houses 
or other establishments where cattle are 
killed. Poor practices are pointed out and 
proper practices that will result in better 
and more valuable hides and skins are 
demonstrated and explained. 

Poor knife work resulting in many cuts 
and scores is quite prevalent in some sec- 
tions, but poor curing is even more seri- 
ous in its leather-making consequcnces, 
One of the worst evils is the idea of false 
economy through repeated reuse of old, 
dirty, bloody salt. Many producers are 
being converted to the use only of new, 
clean salt, especially for calfskins, and are 
well pleased with the outcome. 

While complete elimination of this waste 
probably never will be accomplished, yet 
a greater realization of the potential pos- 
sibilities along this line is seriously handi- 
capped by the present widespread prac- 
tice of buying and selling “country” hides 
and skins “flat,” that is, without regard or 
selection as to their condition and quality. 


of some products—machinery, for instance 
adds to the sales appeal. 

American consular officers are in a posi- 
tion to supply commercial and market in- 
formation and otherwise to be of service 
to American firms in connection with 
|their operations in the territory of the 
consulate concerned. Many American 
firms have found it profitable to join the 
American Chamber of Commerce in Paris, 
thereby obtaining the benefit of its help 
and advice in the conduct of their local 
business. A number of large American 
banks are established in Paris, some of 
them with elaborate organizations enabling 
them to extend the same facilities to 
their clients in France as are available 
{in the United States; others are repre- 
sented by qualified men conversant with 
French banking and commercial practice. 
Numerous American lawyers are estab- 
lished in Paris, either as representatives 
of large American law firms or as inde- 
pendent organizations. They are well quali<- 
fied to aid American business in matters 
that fall within their province. 


French Colonial 


'Markets Discussed 


A word should be said with regard to 
the French colonial markets. Large-scale 
purchases for the French colonies and pro 
tectorates are generally made in Paris, 
from where the large enterprises are gen- 
erally financed and controlled. In many. 
cases it will be found that selling efforts 
j}made in the field itself will have but 
little effect in influencing the purchase, 
because the Paris purchasing. offices of 
the large companies invariably include 
technical men thoroughly familiar with 
the merchandise or equipment and with 
the condition prevailing in the territory 
where it will be used. 

Small and medium sized purchases of 
standard commodities by colonial firms or 
dealers are generally effected through 
commission houses in Paris or in one of 
the principal ports, such as Marseille. 
American consular officers are stationed in 
the principal city of many of the French 
colonies. They can be of great service to 
those American manufacturers who d2sire 
local information and perhaps resident 
sales agents or dealers. 

Note.—A handbook, “Guide for Ameri- 
can Business in France,” (Trade Pro- 
motion Series No. 115 of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce) has 
been prepared by Mr. Butis, author of 
the foregoing article. This publication as- 
sembles, for the first time, material of 
a practical nature which American firms 
should know before they attempt to do 
business in France. It covers such topics 
as sales methods, commercial law and, 
legal procedure, forms of French company 
organizations, taxation, patents and trade; 
marks, banking practice, transportation 
and communications, definition of trade 
\terms, advertising, insurance and _ tariff 
policies. Copies may be had from the 
Superintendent of Documents at 20 cents 
a copy. 
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Problems Confronting Both State and Local 
Units During Period of Decreased Revenues 
Reviewed by Director of Finance 





By ROLLAND VANDEGRIFT 


Director of Finance, State of California 


HE world-wide financial depression, which 
is now extending into the second year, 
has brought out in relief the tax burden 

which the people everywhere are carrying. 
Although the depression is less severe in 
California, the people of the State are more 
aware of the iax burden than in the past. 
The financial depression has not created this 
burden nor in any sense has it increased it. 
It has merely been the means of directing a 
wider public attention to the percentage of 
income or capital a citizen pays in taxes. 
+ + 

The rising tide of taxation, which has 
threatened to engulf many businesses, home 
owners. farmers, and others, had its start 
more than a decade ago; in fact, we can see 
its beginnings in California shortly after the 
adoption of the present scheme of taxation 
in 1910. This tide of taxation had a very 


. gradual rise until the beginning of the World 


War, but since that time it has been in full 
flood, year by year increasing its crest and 
continuously defying those who attempt to 
hold it back. 

The tide of taxation is made up of the tax 
levies of all taxing authorities—the Federal, 
State, county, city, school district, and other 
governmental units—both unseen and seen 
taxes, for they all come out of the taxpayer's 
pocket. The total tax burden has increased 
so that now approximately one-fifth of the 
annual income of the people of this State 
goes to pay the tax bill, while the average 
for the United States is one-sixth. How 
much more can government take from the 
people without entirely socializing all wealth? 

Not all of the cost of government is repre- 
sented in the tax levies. Following the same 
idea of installment buying used in private 
life, government has carried on installment 
buying through issuing large amounts of 
bonds. In California most of the installment 
buying through bond issues has been done by 
the counties, cities and special districts. The 
State, itself, has a total bonded debt of only 
$131,274,500. A large part of this has been 
issued as veterans’ welfare bonds for the pur- 
chase of homes and farms and is repaid by 
the veterans with 5 per cent interest. This 
security back of these bonds is not only am- 
ple but the veteran is actually returning 
more in the way of interest than the State 
has to pay for the use of this money. 

Counting the entire bonded indebtedness 
of the State, the per capita bonded debt is 
only $23. Considering resources, productiv- 
ity, and assessed valuation, California has 
one of the smallest State debts in the Union. 
The State, itself, has tangible assets which 
alone are approximately twice its bonded in- 
debtedness. The same happy condition is 
not present when you look at the counties, 
cities, and special districts. In many of them 
the bonded indebtedness is excessive. More- 
over, the State, itself, has made no provision 
to issue additional bonds during the coming 
biennium. 

+ + 

Local governments, on the other hand, are 
continuously issuing bonds. During the cur- 
rent period of financial depression there 
have been a number of such local issues. 
Taxes to pay interest and redemption for 
these bond issues will appear in subsequent 
tax levies. 

At the close of the World War in 1919 
California's total tax burden, including Fed- 
eral, State, county, city, and local taxes was 
$94.92 per capita. The State ranked seventh 
in the Union in total per capita taxes being 
exceeded by New York, first; Massachusetts, 
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HE North Carolina State Board of Equal- 
7 ization, in its work incident to the allot- 

ment of teachers to the several schools 
of the State, has kept in mind the fact that 
the recent school legislation apparently in- 
tended that all economies consistent with 
efficiency should be effectuated. 

With this in view, a very earnest effort 
was made on the part of the Board to make 
a complete study of the school organizations 
at present existent in the various counties. 
The organization statements obtained from 
all counties, showing the number of rooms in 
the school buildings, the enrollment and at- 
tendance for the past two years, together 
with a copy of the recent road maps showing 
the location of these schools, proved very 
valuable in this work. In addition, very 
nearly every county in the State was visited 
and the county school officials therein con- 
sulted by the district Board member. 

It was apparent from this study that many 
economies could be made in a number of the 
counties through working out a better organ- 
ization. It was found that there were 152 
schools doing high school work in the State 
with less than 50 high school pupils attend- 
ing daily. In practically all of these three 
teachers were employed, and in many in- 
stances four, to carry on this high school 
work. In the elementary field a total of 651 
schools were found to be in operation with 
less than 22 pupils. The law was mandatory 
to the effect that these schools should be 
discontinued unless it was found to be more 
economical to keep them as at present. 

The Board did not find it possible to trans- 
fer all of these schools elsewhere but mate- 
rially decreased the number. A total of 52 
high schools were consolidated into other 
schools and a total of 413 elementary schools 
were also consolidated. Not all of these, 
however, were of the less than 50 or 22 class. 

A total of 21,894 teachers have been al- 
lotted to the schools of the State. This com- 
pares with the number allowed by the State 
for participation in the equalization fund 
last year of 22,199, or is 305 less. 
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second; Delaware, third; Rhode Island, 
fourth; Michigan, fifth; and Connecticut, 
sixth. At the same date out of each tax dol- 
lar expended in the United States 60 cents 
went to pay Federal taxes and 40 cents to 
pay local taxes. Five years later, in 1924, 
California was no longer seventh in the per 
capita tax burden but had risen to second 
place and was now only exceeded by New 
York. California’s per capita tax burden for 
Federal, State, and local taxes now stood at 
$112 for each man, woman, and child. The 
relative amount of the total tax burden had 
likewise changed and out of each tax dollar 
expended in the United States the Federal 
Government now required but 40 cents while 
local government consumed 60 cents. 


+ + 


From 1924 down to the present date Cali- 
fornia has remained in second place as re- 
spects the total per capita tax burden. Omit- 
ting that part of the’tax burden attributed 
to the Federal Government, we find that in 
1927, the last year for which completely an- 
alyzed figures are available, California stood 
second in the per capita tax collections for 
State and-_local purposes, being exceeded 
solely by the little State of Nevada. Cali- 
fornia’s per capita tax burden for State and 
local purposes amounted to $78.16, while Ne- 
vada’s was $86.84. The average for the 
United States was $48.24. 

Turning directly to that part of the tax 
burden attributed to the State, itself, we find 
that it is the smallest part of the total per 
capita tax burden. Taking the California ex- 
penditure dollar for the next biennium end- 
ing June 30, 1933, including both the budg- 
eted items and the special appropriation bills 
signed by the Governor, we have a grand 
total of estimated and proposed expenditures 
amounting to $274,529,483.21. Arbitrarily es- 
timating the population on a projected curve 
from past experience we estimate the popu- 
lation for the eighty-third fiscal year to be 
6,050,000 and for the eighty-fourth fiscal 
year to be 6,231,000. Dividing this into one- 
half of the estimated and proposed expendi- 
ture we find that the per capita expenditure 
amounts to $22.69 for the eighty-third fiscal 
year and $22.0: for the eighty-fourth fiscal 
year. 

It should be noted that we are now deal- 
ing with the entire State disbursements 
which include not only the expenditures 
made directly by the State for governmental 
operations, but also the subventions and 
grants to the counties and other agencies. 
On examination it is found that approxi- 
mately 38 per cent of the money disbursed 
by the State goes as subventions to counties 
and other agencies. This will amount to 
$52,811,560.34 for the eighty-third fiscal year 
and $52,811,560.34 for the eighty-fourth fiscal 
year. Deducting these amounts, the total 
per capita cost for State government amounts 
to $13.96 for the eighty-third and $13.55 for 
the eighty-fourth fiscal year. 

+ + 

Considering the 10-year period of 1923 to 
1933 we find that one of the striking fea- 
tures of the cost of government in California 
is the continuously upward trend of State 
expenditures irom 1923 to 1931. Projecting 
this curve on the estimated and proposed 
expenditure including subventions and grants 
to counties for the next two years, 1931 to 
1933, it is significant that this rising trend 
is decidedly reduced in its rapidity and that, 
although the per capita cost of government 
shows a slight increase, it is not nearly so 
rapid as it was for the period 1923 to 1931. 
The per capita cost figure for the eighty- 
first and eighty-second fiscal years was $45, 
while that for the estimated and proposed 
expenditures for the eighty-third and eighty- 
fourth fiscal years will be $44.98. 

The rate of increase of State expenditures 
has been reduced for the next biennium and 
an economical but not a niggardly program 
has been provided for. An examination of 
Governor Rolph’s budget shows that he has 
not been unmindful of the essential needs of 
each State agency. Every consideration has 
been given to provide adequately for efficient 
services and for normal advancement in every 
activity. Nevertheless, the percentage of in- 
crease in the budget is the smallest since the 
adoption of the executive budget. 

The budget, itself, as submitted to the Leg- 
islature and with budget amendments rec- 
ommended by the Director of Finance and 
adopted total $266,479,591.38. This called for 
an increase of but 4.44 per cent over the 
previous biennium as compared with an aver- 
age increase of expenditures for prior bien- 
niums since the adoption of the executive 
budget of 21 per cent. Special appropriation 
bills passed by the Legislature and signed 
by the Governor added $8,049,891.83, making 
a grand total of $274,529,483.21, or an in- 
crease of 7.45 per cent as compared with the 
21 per cent increase for actual expenditures 
of previous bienniums following the adoption 
of the executive budget. However, the spe- 
cial appropriation bills signed by the Gov- 
ernor include $750,000 as loans to be repaid 
to the general fund. These consist of $650,- 
000 to the Toll Bridge Authority, $80,000 to 
the Building and Loan Fund, and $20,000 to 
the American River Flood Control District. 

+ «+ 

Notwithstanding the paramount desire of 
the Governor and his financial advisors and 
their sincere effort to hold down the State 
expenditures to the smallest possible increase 
consistent with good business management, 
it was necessary to cut materially into the 
surplus of the general fund to balance the 
budget and special appropriations for the 
eighty-third and eighty-fourth fiscal years. 
The budget and amendments reduced the 
surplus as of June 30, 1931, from $30,165,340 
to $21,254,808. An increase in the cost of aid 
to the aged due to the economic depression 
will require approximately $638,000 more 
than was originally estimated in November 
of 1930. The special appropriation bills 
passed by the Legislature and signed by the 
Governer call for a further reduction of 
$7,149,900, leaving a resultant surplus esti- 
mated as of June 30, 1933, at $13,466,900. In 
short, it required $16.698,433 from the surplus 
in order to balance the expenditures contem- 
plated for the eighty-third and eighty-fourth 
fiscal years. 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 





TENDENCY TO REDUCE 
CHARGES FOR ELECTRICITY | 


ment. - 


HERE has always been a great de- 

mand for statistics showing the 

changes in cost of living. The de- 
mand was imperative during the World 
War period when the cost of living was 
going up rapidly and wage earners were 
justly calling for an increase in wages 
in proportion to the increase in living 
cost. 

+ + 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labor was 
called upon to supply the needed infor- 
mation. Many wage adjustments and 
agreements were then, and still are, 
based on the Bureau's cost of living fig- 
ures. The line of inquiry begun at that 
time has been continued, and a survey 
to determine the change in cost of living 
is now made by the Bureau in June and 
December each year. 

One of the elements in cost of living 
is electricity and the average prices of 
electricity for domestic consumption are 
collected by correspondence and pub- 
lished monthly by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

The use of electricity in the American 
city home has become well-nigh univer- 
sal and it is one item of cost of living 
that has been falling rather than rising 
in price since 1913. The Bureau~of Lar 
bor Statistics has collected the prices of 
electricity for household use in 82 cities 
at intervals since 1913. The decrease in 
price between 1913 and 1930 was 18.5 
per cent. 
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The Bureau also collects and compiles 
figures relating to changes in employ- 
ment and pay-roll totals in the manu- 
facturing of electrical machinery, appa- 
ratus and supplies. The statistics are 
published in the form of index numbers, 
with the average of 1926 as the base. 


Data Collected by Bureau of Labor Statistics on Various 
Aspects of Industry Reveals Trend 


_ In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 
modity industries. The present series deals with electricity and electrical equip- 


By ETHELBERT STEWART 


Commissioner, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor 


The Bureau’s indexes of employment 
and pay-roll totals make available a 
barometer by which the changing em- 
ployment cong@itions in the industry may 
be measured with reasonable accuracy. 
The value of such information, available 
approximately 30 days after the date of 
pay period covered, is believed to be very 
great. 

These indexes, based on data supplied 
by manufacturing establishments in the 
electrical machinery, apparatus and sup- 
plies industry, show that the number of 
workers employed reached its maximum 
in September, 1929, when the index of 
employment registered 127.3 or 27.3 per 
cent above the average of the base year, 
1926. 

With the exception of one month 
(September, 1930), employment in this 
industry declined each month from the 
peak in September, 1929, until June, 
1931, when the index registered 82.4, the 
lowest level of employment recorded in 
this series of indexes. These figures 
show a decrease of 35.3 per cent over the 
22-month period between the high and 
low points reported. 

+ + 

NDEX numbers showing the variation 

in earnings each month in the elec- 
trical machinery, apparatus and supplies 
industry for the period from January, 
1928, to June, 1931, have been compiled 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
trend shown by these indexes follows 
quite regularly the fluctuations in the 
employment indexes of this industry. 
The maximum index of pay-roll totals 
was reached in September, 1929, when 
an index of 130.8 was recorded, and the 
low point in earnings (73.0) was reported 
in June of the present year. These fig- 
ures show a decrease of 44.2 per cent be- 
tween the high point in September, 1929, 
and the minimum index in June, 1931. 


The next topic in this series of articles on the basic production and commodity 


industries will deal with “Cereals and Flour.” 


Felix T. Pope, Grain Specialist, 


Foodstuffs Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce, in the first article on this subject to appear in the issue of July 31, will 
discuss the activities of the section of the Foodstuffs Division which is devoted to 


grains, flour, feeds and seeds. 





Forest Taxation 


in Pennsylvania 


Amount of Money Received From State Areas 
- By LEROY FRONTZ 


Assistant Chief, Bureau of Management, Department of Forests and Waters, Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania 


E amount of tax any property can pay 

depends upon its ability to yield a return. 

It is generally conceded the tax should 
not be in excess of 20 per cents and is fre- 
quently as low as 5 per cent of the annual 
yield. In Pennsylvania the existing system 
of property tax is the outgrowth of years of 
experience. It is based upon the principle 
that each class of property be valued fairly 
and bear its just share of taxes in the same 
relative proportion as other property. Every- 
one will agree that such a scheme seems just 
to all, but the difficulty arises when the sys- 
tem is put into effect. 


The determination of value for taxation 
purposes is usually entrusted to men and 
women who are elected to the position of 
assessor without regard to their qualifica- 
tions or judgment. Here is where the injus- 
tice and irregularity of our tax system be- 
gins. Until this phase of the problem is cor- 
rected no general tax reduction can be 
expected, and little improvement can be 
hoped for. Since the State is concerned with 
both county and township taxes it is evident 
the county is the real unit for taxation pur- 
poses. On this basis a county board of as- 
sessors made up of competent persons, 1n- 
structed, supervised and checked by a State 
Bureau or official, would be a big step for- 
ward. 

Forest taxation has been, is and continues 
to be a much discussed subject. Although 
the forest crop at present in Pennsylvania 
differs materially from the agricultural crops 
and other properties producing an annual 
money income, it is taxed on the same basis. 
The importance of the subject is forcibly 
shown by the fact that of the 28,692,480 
acres of land in Pennsylvania, we now have 
more than 13,000,000 acres consisting of cut- 
over, burned and fire-scarred forest land. 
The stocked portion supports a growth rang- 
ing in size from small seedlings to medium- 
sized trees with a comparatively small area 
of mature timber. 


In their present condition large areas of 
these lands are incapable of paying taxes on 
an annual basis, for the reason that they 
are now producing no revenue and what is 
more important, cannot be expected to yield 
@ money return for many years to come. 
Such woodland would probably be a poor 
investment with taxes as low as 1 cent per 
acre per year. This situation will be cor- 
rected when the timber on such areas 
reaches a merchantable and marketable size. 
Here forest management enters the picture. 
Starting with mature timber and good man- 
agement a forest property should be capable 
of paying an annual tax commensurate with 
its productive capacity. 

The withdrawal from active money pro- 
ductivity of almost one-half the total land 
area of the State means that the remaining 
area of productive land must carry not only 
its normal share of taxes but must bear an 
added burden to take care of the idle land. 
The importance of this phase of the problem 
is shown by the heavy tax burden the 


farmer, business man and home owner now 
carries. 


The present average annual yield for all 
timber lands in Pennsylvania is estimated to 
be one-fourth cord per acre, having a money 
value of from 25 cents to $1 per year and 
represents the gross money yield power of 
the soil under these conditions. When these 
factors are taken into consideration it is ap- 
parent that forest land exclusive of the bar- 
ren areas in the State can now pay from 2 
to 25 cents pe acre per year tax. 

Growth and yield studies in Pennsylvania 
show that with proper care and treatment 
our forest land will produce on the average 
one cord of wood per acre per year. Until 
these young stands of forest trees reach an 
age of 30 years they will produce material 
suitable for pulp, cord wood, mine ties, props 
and other small wood products. After the 
stands reach an age of 30 to 40 years, the 
individual trees will have reached such size 
as to be suitable for saw logs, railroad ties, 
telephone and telegraph poles and other 
products. Nevertheless, the average annual 
wood yield in cubic feet remains nearly con- 
stant until the period of maximum volume 
growth is passed. The money value of this 
annual wood yield per acre will range from 
50 cents to $5, on the basis of stands fully 
stocked with desirable kinds of trees. When 
this stage of development is reached, Penn- 
sylvania’s forests, properly managed and pro- 
tected, may be capable of paying a tax rang- 
ing from 50 cents to $1 per acre annually. 

The importance of the problem and the 
fact that relatively little actual data are 
available, led to a study of the amount of 
taxes paid on lands acquired by the Com- 
monwealth during the last four years for 
State forest purposes. This study has 
brought out some interesting facts. It has 
shown that with a very few exceptions, for- 
est assessments in the State have not been 
confiscatory. This fact, as much as any, ac- 
counts for the comparatively small area of 
forest land classified under the Auxiliary 
Forest Reserve Law. The forest should bear 
its proportionate share of government ex- 
penses and should be given the same consid- 
eration in the matter of roads and protection 
that is afforded other property. 

Although it is truegpur figures show that 
the average per acre per year tax paid on 
the land acquired during the past four years 
for State forest purposes amounted to 9 cents 
per acre per year, the whole story is not 
told because these assessments included both 
surface land and mineral rights. In a num- 
ber of cases land was acquired by the Com- 
monwealth upon which the mineral rights 
were reserved so that a sepitrate assessment 
should be made of theml If the minerals 
were separately assessed it is estimated that 
the average annual per acre tax would be 
reduced 50 per cent. 

_In one instance the Department acquired 
title to approximately 14,000 acres of forest 
land upon which the owner was paying an an- 
nual per acre tax of 7 cents. Coal is being and 
has been mined on this land at a substantial 
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WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 
President of the United States 1841 — 
“A decent and manly examination of the acts of 
government should be not only tolerated but en- 
\ couraged.” 
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How Municipalities Can Help 
Prevent Diphtheria » . . . 





Results of Concentrated Efforts on Part of 
New York City Commission Outlined by Di- 
rector of Public Health Enterprise 





. By EDWARD FISHER BROWN 


Director, Diphtheria Prevention Commission, Department of Health, City of New York 


HE expenditure of an average of $140,000 

a year, or about 2 cents per capita, has 

cut the diphtheria case and death rate 
more than 70 per cent each and saved the 
parents of New York City an average of 
$5,000,000 a year. 

Diphtheria will have become one of the 
rare diseases in the city by the close of the 
year 1933, and perhaps even before then, if 
the present rate of decrease in incidence and 
mortality is maintained. 


In less than the three years the Diphtheria 
Prevention Commission has been functioning 
the case and death rate of diphtheria has 
been cut more than 70 per cent—and “his in 
face of the fact that up until the first day of 
the current month less than 500,000 of the 
1,450,000 children under the age of 10 years 
in the city had been immunized with toxin 
antitoxin. Just what results would have been 
attained had there been a more general re- 
sponse to the Commission’s appeal for im- 
munization are not hard to estimate. We 
believe that if every mother had taken the 
trouble to have her children immunized that 
diphtheria would have been wiped out before 
the close of 1930. 

+ + 


Statisticians have estimated the economic / 


loss caused by diphtheria in the City of New 
York for the 20 years prior to 1930 was $127,- 
712,000. They show that in the 20-year pe- 
riod there were 246,792 cases, an average of 
12,344 a year, and approximately 20,000 
deaths, or an average of 1,000 a year. They 
base the economic loss on the cost of medica- 
tion, nursing and other incidentals due to 
illness; on the funeral costs and the stand- 
ard economic valuation of a child’s life. 
They placed the average cost, of a diphtheria 
case at $100 and each death at $200, and the 
value of each child to the community at 
$5,000. 


The Diphtheria Prevention Commission 
was appointed Nov. 7, 1928, by Dr. Shirley 
W. Wynne, who only a few months before 
had been named Health Commissioner of the 
City of New York. The Commission began 
to function in January, 1929, and by the end 
of 1930 had succeeded in reducing the an- 
nual number of deaths to less than to 200 
and the cases to less than 4,000, which means 
800 fewer deaths a year and 8,000 fewer cases 
than had been recorded in the 20-year aver- 
age. And viewed from the economic angle 
the average 20-year loss of $6,385,600 a year 
was cut to $1,409,000 a year, or a saving to 
the parents of the city of $10,000,000 for the 
years 1929-1930. 


The per capita cost of this onslaught 
against diphtheria is just as amazing as are 
the above figures.. This annual saving of 
$5,000,000 a year was accomplished at a cost 
of 1 cent per capita, or roundly, about $70,000 
a year. That was the approximate total of 
the money expended by the Department of 
Health for the medical, nursing and clerical 
costs. 


But the Diphtheria Prevention Commission 
gave the city another $70,000 a year, so that 
the total cost of the campaign against diph- 
theria was in the neighborhood of $140,000 a 
year. Yet this would only figure up 2 cents 
each for every one of the 7,000,000 residents 
of the City of New York—and I do not be- 
lieve there is anywhere on record such a 
magnificent showing against disease for so 
little cost. 

+ + 


The Diphtheria Prevention Commission 
was and igs merely a demonstration, made 
possible by friends outside the Department 
of Health. It was first made possible by a 
fund fixed by the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company and later endbled to go into 
the work in a big way through money con- 
tributed by the Milbank Memorial Founda- 
tion. The two donors deemed the experi- 
ment to save child life one jn which they 
were vitally interested and agreed to a three- 
year demonstration in connection and under 
the supervision of the Department of Health. 


The three-year demonstration period will 
have been completed by Nov. 7 of the current 
year and on that day the Diphtheria Pre- 
vention Commission will cease to exist. At 
that time all the executive staff, including 
myself, will step out and diphtheria preven- 
tion work will be taken over directly by the 
Department of Health. The Commission, 
thanks to the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company and the Milbank Foundation, will 
then have completed the full three-year 
demonstration period and will turn over the 
system it has developed as well as the cleri- 
cal force, all records, books, etc., to the De- 
partmert to continue the work. 


In my many years in public health and 
welfare activities I never had found any co- 
operation to equal that given me by the New 
York Health Commissioner. It was his own 
idea that the battle be waged against diph- 
theria and it was because of his reputation 
both as a physician and public health expert 
that won for him the backing and support 
we received. Throughout the campaign he 
has not only lent the active cooperation of 
his Department, but has given unstintingly 
of his time, his skill and his ability to fur- 
ther the work to save child life. 


+ - 


Toxin antitoxin requires six months to de- 
velop its full powers of immunization, so 
that it is a fact that it was not until July, 
1929, that any results of our work could be 
noticeable. As a matter of fact the full value 
of immunization did not become apparent 
until 1930, Yet in 1929 the number of diph- 
theria cases fell to 8,548 and the deaths to 
463; a decrease in cases of almost 4,000, and 
a decrease in deaths of approximately 537 
over the 20-year average. 

In 1930 there were only 3,794 cases, a de- 
crease of 8,550 over the 20-year average. The 
total diphtheria deaths that year fell to 198, 
a decrease of more than 800 over the annual 


profit for many years.. In a similar case in 
another county, 13,000°acres of land were ac- 
quired upon which an average annual per 
acre tax of 88 cents per acre was paid. In 
this case the mineral rights on a portion of 
the land were reserved. 
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toll of the preceding 20 years. And this shat- 
tered all records. , 

But in the first three months of 1931 more 
diphtheria records were broken. In that 13- 
week period the total number of cases was 
1,076, as against 1,375 for the corresponding 
period in 1930, while the average number of 
cases for the corresponding period in the six 
preceding years was 2,999. So that in the 
first quarter of the current year the number 
of diphtheria cases fell to 1,923 below the 
preceding six-year average. 


+ + 

In the first quarter of this year the deaths 
dropped to 50, as against an average of 185 
for the corresponding period in the preceding 
Six years—a saving of 135 lives in 13 weeks. 

While the second quarter figures have not 
been completed we are confident they will 
make even a better showing than was made 
in this first quarter. So that counting in 
the six months of 1931 and the 24 months of 
1930 and 1929 the Diphtheria Prevention 
Commission’s showing will be more than 
gratifying. 

_What the Diphtheria Prevention Commis- 
sion has been able to do in the Saving of 
child life in the City of New York; what it 
has been able to do in saving upwards of 
$5,000,000 a year to the parents of that great 
city; what progress it has been able to make 
in driving diphtheria from the-city, can be 
duplicated elsewhere, providing far-seeing 
and able health authorities will concentrate 
their efforts upon the disease. It is a known 
fact that in the City of New York that such 
a campaign as has been waged against diph- 
theria would not have been possible without 
outéide financial assistance. Like many other 
cities the health work of New York costs 
many millions each year, and large appro- 
priations for special work are difficult to ob- 
tain. Much of the study and Survey of spe- 
— ae — has been made possible in 

ew Yor ity b i i 
Sate -aaeee y by philanthropists and pri- 

Littauer made possible the exhaustive 
study of pneumonia serums, the New York 
Herald gave money to make the first toxin 
antitoxin used here; Strauss made possible 
the study and final adoption of pasteurized 
milk, while many other Similar projects 
have been possible only because of aid from 
the Rockefeller Foundation, the Altman 
Fund, and many others. 
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Th fight against diphtheria was made 
possible only when the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company and the Milbank Founda- 
tion placed enough money at the disposal of 


= Commission for a three-year demonstra- 
ion. 








Enforcing Labor 
Laws in 
Texas 


By 
tee? R. B. Gragg 


Labor Commissioner, State 
of Texas 


HAT the Texas State Labor Department 
has performed with assuduity the task 
of enforcing the labor laws of the State 
is evidenced by the large number of cases of 
violations disposed of during the period of 
nine months, since the beginning of the 
State’s fiscal year Sept. 1 to the present time, 
and to the further fact that there are now 
on file in the office of the Department papers 
and records in many other cases in the proc- 
‘sess of settiement. 

Heretofore great difficulty has been en- 
countered by the Labor Department in the 
enforcement of labor laws by reason of the 
ramificatio: of local polifics and indiffer- 
ence on the part of county officials, and by 
the more serious handicap of an indifferent 
and disinterested public. And while this dis- 
interested attitude is still prevalent in some 
localities, there are manifest encouraging 
signs of improvement. A more general re- 
sponse to the Department's calls for aid due 
it from county officials is being had than 
formerly, and as a consequence cooperation 
and mutual assistance is becoming the rule 
rather than the exception. 

During the three months since the present 
administration came into office, the Depart- 
ment has filed 14 complaints in the courts 
for violation of labor laws, secured six con- 
victions, resulting in collection of fines and 
court costs aggregating more than $400. The 
greater number of those cases were for vio- 
lations of the 9-54 hour provision, which in- 
dicates that there are yet many employers 
unmoved by the distressing conditions re- 
sulting from widespread unemployment, and 
who are actually contributing to these de- 
plorable conditions by requiring or permitting 
their women employes to work longer. hours 
than allowed by law. 

One of the most extensive services of the 
Department is that of handling wage claims. 
Among the unorganized workers there are 
many who do not know how to proceed in 
the matter of collecting overdue wages, and 
by these distressed and bewildered people the 
Department is constantly plyed with inquiries 
for information and requests for aid. A 
large number of these inquiries cannot be 
classed as wage claims, for earnest consider- 
ation is given to all communications bearing 
on the subject and wherever adjustments 
seem possible a representative of the Depart- 
ment is assigned to the case. 

Employment agencies come under the di- 
rect supervision of the Labor Commissioner, 
and regulation of this business requires eter- 
nal vigilance on the part of the entire per- 
sonnel of the Department. Every form of 
human endeavor numbers among its opera- 
tors good, honest people of conscience en- 
dowed with the spirit of fairness. But the 
very nature of the business of employment 
agencies presents opportunity for unscrupu- 
lous and cold-blooded individuals to prey 
upon men and women out of employment 
and in needy circumstances, and it is this 
class of operator that presents difficult prob- 
lems for the Department to meet. 
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